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” MONTH we presented the Florida District story. This 
month, to forestall accusations that the magazine is prejudiced 
in favor of either of America’s fiercest rivals, we are 
following it with the California-Nevada District story, which 
appears on page 8. This article, like several others in the 
popular Parade of the Districts series, is authored by 
Oren Arnold. After writing The Widening Path and many articles 
about Kiwanis, Oren is familiar to regular readers. But little 
has been said about how this famous author works. Oren is 
a friendly man, who uses his congeniality like a plumber does a 
pipe wrench. People like Oren instantly—and find it easy to tell 
him about their work, their lives and the peculiarities of 
their home states. This is how Oren gathers facts and ideas, 
which he later expresses with sensitive accuracy. While he captures 
the individuality of each subject, Oren Arnold also adds 
to every assignment his own Texas humor and the western 
viewpoint which quali- 
fies him well to write 
the California-Nevada 
District article. On page 
8 you can see how well 
he has appraised this 
colorful district of Ki- 
wanis. The cover pic- 
ture shows a_ happy 
couple strolling through 
a palm-filled canyon 
near Palm Springs. The 
name of this spot: Palm 
Canyon, of course. 





All Year Club of Southern California photo 


is sient of new ideas about familiar subjects is just as 
exciting to us as a pan full of nuggets would be to a prospector. 
In the midst of many rehashed ideas which get Kiwanis 
Magazine rejection slips, a new approach shines like pure 
gold in a spade full of dirt. So several months ago, when the mail 
brought John A. McCormick’s unusual article on labor-management 
relations, we felt like standing up to cheer. Instead of 
a rabid diatribe for or against the Taft-Hartley Law, this article 
suggested that no real labor peace can be achieved through 
legislation. On the contrary, McCormick believes that we might 
as well pass laws prohibiting industrial accidents or 
mechanical breakdowns. What, then, is the solution? McCormick’s 
answer appears in the article entitled, “ ‘Grass Roots’ Labor 
Relations” on page 24. 
Almost as stimulating as the article itself is the knowledge 
that its author is no mere theorist. John McCormick is a 
management consultant who has had long experience with collective 
bargaining, union contract drafting, and coping with the 
intricacies of wage regulation. An authoritative author is 
one of the most important qualifications for a Kiwanis Magazine 
article, and you can be sure than John McCormick knows his subject. 
As a member of the Kiwanis Club of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
John is also familiar with the Kiwanis approach to 
labor-management relations as a phase of aggressive citizenship. 
We think you'll agree that “ ‘Grass Roots’ Labor Relations” 
offers some constructive ideas on one of the most complicated and 
controversial issues of our time. —C. W. K. 
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FORD Branded* Ball 
Gum is GOOD gum... 
as good as we know how 
to make it. Only the 
best ingredients are 
used in our time-test- 
ed formulas, expertly 
mixed and processed by 
automatic machinery. 


Pure candy coating, 
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copper kettles, seals in 
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fresh, longer-lasting fla- 
vors. 


Cleanliness and sani- 
tation are, of course, 
rigidly observed every 
step of the way. 


FORD Branded* Ball 
Gum is sold only 
through FORD Gum 
Self-Service Machines 
sponsored by America’s 
foremost service clubs 
for local welfare “from 
border to border and 
coast to coast.” 


Surely, there is no 
substitute for Quality 


*(Look for the 
name FORD on 
every gum ball, 
branded for 
your protec- 
tion.) 
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® Amazing results in sales, inquiries and con- 
gs tacts... saves time and money... very easy 
to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICATOR is 
& ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists hundreds of uses for 
Ed every type of business and organization. 
® Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas 
& FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
pd sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send onl 
$7.50 or return the GEM. no questions asked. 
* The GEM must sell itself, you be the judge 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. + Dept. 103 
6633 Enright St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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Sure—You Want to Go to the 
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Men's Pack Kings 

A sturdy, long-wearing ensemble made of 
Deep-Buff Cowhide with smart, deep-tone 
British Tan Finish. Built over strong, light- 
weight steel frame with reinforcing side bands 
and reinforced corners. Best quality fabric 
lining. Leather handles. Double locking catches. 
Matching ensemble consists of 2-Suiter and 
Weekend companion cose. 2-Suiter has ex- 
clusive interior arrangement for wrinkle-free 
packing. Suits ore carried naturally on hang- 
ers. Roomy pockets. Weekend case is extra 
roomy, hos accessory pockets. 


Your Cost: 


2-Suiter $28.50 Prepaid 
Weekend 19.50 Prepaid 


Plus 20% Federal Excise Tax 
Send for Complete Natural Color Catalog 
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Attention Movie Fans 


... Iam an amateur movie enthusiast 
and neglected to get enough footage at 
Atlantic City this spring. I know a good 
many of the delegates had cameras too, 
and I wonder if any of them who got 
some good 16mm. colored pictures on 
the boardwalk and some good shots on 
the beach could let me have duplicates 
made. 

The pictures I make on my summer 
vacations are used to entertain 4-H 
Clubs in connection with our agricul- 
ture committee work during the winter 
months. I would appreciate hearing 
from anyone who can either sell me 
seme of their excess footage or allow 
me to duplicate it. 

C. A. Starkweather, Kiwanian 
411 North Spring Street 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


From the District Viewpoint 

...I have long wanted to write and tell 
you what an aid your magazine is to us 
in conducting Kiwanis affairs in the 
Alabama District. The timely and well 
written articles with which the maga- 
zine is crowded often spur us on to 
greater achievements and suggest many 
new ways in which we can build. 

Of particular interest to us in this dis- 
trict was the article in the October issue, 
“Traffic Court Justice.” Since the Ala- 
bama District has always taken a great 
deal of interest in school patrols, traffic 
safety campaigns, and in good govern- 
mental practices in general and since 
several of our clubs have active school 
safety patrols, this article fell right in 
line with some of our work. 

We believe that the work you are do- 
ing in the magazine is of a great deal of 
benefit to all Kiwanis and that a study 
of it will give the various districts a 
wealth of good information and sug- 
gestions. 

D. Lawrence Buzbee 
Governor 
Alabama District 


. .. At the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
District convention held in Appleton 
they passed a resolution of thanks and 
appreciation for the International maga- 
zine as follows: 

WHEREAS, The Kiwanis Magazine, 
the official organ of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, published for community lead- 
ers, maintains a very high journalistic 
standard, and 

WHEREAS, the high calibre of the 
publication is indicated by the number 
of the news stories and items which are 





re-published in other high class maga- 
zines, therefore, 
BE IT RESOLVED, that the editors 


be commended for their work, and 
the service rendered to the Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan District of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, and the secretary be in- 
structed to inform the staff of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine of our gratitude. 

Glenn M. Harrison 

Secretary 

Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District 


Mary Peacock—Pro and Con 


... 1 have just read, with great inter- 
est, the article by Mrs. Mary Peacock 
on “Can You Blame Them For Not Go- 
ing to Church?” [October 1949 issue.] 
It is another example of the breadth of 
material that our splendid magazine 
presents to our membership. As the 
chairman of the Committee of Support 
of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims, I 
want to commend both the writer and 
our editorial staff for its publication. 

In my humble opinion, and I speak 
as one who respects certain denomina- 
tional loyalties, Mr. and Mrs. Peacock 
did right in changing their denomina- 
tion. Their religious nature needed the 
Church and they could not find it in 
the church of their fathers in that com- 
munity. Their daughter must be trained 
in a strong faith that would help her to 
meet the scientific education of later 
years. I, therefore, agree that, under 
those circumstances, there was no al- 
ternative. Our religious life must be 
happy and our worship hours enriching 
and inspiring. 

I have not written for my whole com- 
mittee but only as a member of it, yet 
somehow I feel that they would all sanc- 
tion this letter, were they consulted. 
Thank you for publishing it. 

Horace Batchelor 

Chairman 

International Committee on Support 

of Churches in Their Spiritual 
Aims 


. .. I feel that Mary Peacock did not 
take enough space to cover so great a 
subject and that many will say, “Yes, 
I believe I will just quit going myself.” 
So many people today are looking for 
an excuse not to attend church that it 
might not be a bad idea to give some 
pastor a chance to at least say a few 
things in connection with the subject. 
V. T. Eckerd, Kiwanian 
Marion, North Carolina 


. . » Mary Peacock’s able article on the 
(See Letters page 45) 
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Although life may be getting increasingly worldly, the 


divine laws to which 


be overshadowed. 


oe THROW away the baby with 
the bath,” says a proverb cred- 
ited to the Chinese. It is good advice 
in these days of change. It suggests 
two kinds of minds that we need in 
every area of human endeavor. In 
religion, government, economic life, 
and wherever men work together 
and think together for the common 
good we need people who want to 
throw out the old water that is no 
longer fresh and usable. But we have 
just as much need for those who are 
equally concerned that we do not 
throw out the baby as well. 

At the turn of the century there 
was a good deal of point to the story 
of the three churches located at the 
same street intersection. On a cer- 
tain Sunday morning one of them is 
said to have sung, “Will there be any 
stars in my crown?” At once another 
struck up, “No, not one, No, not one.” 
The third expressed its willingness 
to fish in the muddy waters of the 
controversy between the other two 
by singing, “O, That will be glory for 
me.” 

Those same three churches are 
probably still at the same intersec- 
tion. But in place of the lusty an- 
tagonism of fifty years ago there is 
probably more cooperation among 
those three churches than among the 
three stores on the same corners 
down the street a couple of blocks. 
All three of those churches belong to 
the same council of churches, city, 
national and world. They cooperate 
in local and world relief projects, 
hold vacation Bible schools together 
and unite in about a dozen services 
during the year, trade choirs and 
guest speakers and generally conduct 
themselves as good neighbors. They 
are quietly working toward closer 
unity and would welcome organic 
union if the time should ever come 
when one church could do more good 
than three. But so long as about half 
of the people of their city belong to 
no church and three-fourths of those 
who do belong are absent on any 
given Sunday except Easter and 
Christmas, they know that there is 
work for each of them. 

Twenty-five years ago it looked 


we owe our existence never can 


By The Reverend ROY H. MURRAY 


like American Protestantism would 
be torn apart in the conflict between 
fundamentalists and modernists. The 
noise of that battle has died down in 
most places. The coolest heads and 
kindest hearts in both camps know 
that we need to hold fast to old and 
tried truth. They know also that 
many in each generation need to 
have this truth stated in language 
and thought patterns that they can 
understand and applied to problems 
that are new. 

Mary Peacock [“Can You Blame 
Them for Not Going to Church” The 
Kiwanis Magazine, October 1949] is 
anxious to throw out the oath. Some 
of the religious language and sym- 
bolism with which the church disci- 
plined the American frontier and 
planted Christian faith and civiliza- 
tion in the heart of our nation have 
no religious meaning for her. There 
are millions like her. On the other 
hand, a great many people are just 
as anxious to preserve the essential 
heart of that faith. And millions of 
them use and understand the same 
old words and symbols. 

Whatever anyone thinks about the 
language, there is a valuable truth in 
the judgment-hell-brimstone doc- 
trines of other years. Without that 
truth, stated in one way or another, 
religion can’t stand up to the atomic 
age or any other age. In plain English 
those doctrines mean that God isn’t 
fooling; that He means what He says 
and will stick to it. In a little more 
dignified language they mean that 
the moral and spiritual laws that are 
at the heart of our faith are as eternal 
as the law of gravity. They mean 
that the man or nation that violates 
them will be broken on them. The 
other side of the coin is that the man 
or nation that keeps them gets the 
Pearl of Great Price. 

Of course, God doesn’t pay every 
Saturday night. Nor does He always 
pay in the coin of the realm. But it 
is mighty important to know that He 
pays and to have someone tell us so 
in language that is both graphic and 
emphatic. 

When you come to think about it, 
no other kind of religion could pos- 











sibly hold the allegiance of men in 
a scientific age. We know that if cer- 
tain quantities of fissionable mate- 
rial are brought together in a certain 
way, an explosion will occur, no mat- 
ter what our opinion or who is hurt. 
We have learned to look for similar- 
ily inviolable laws in chemistry and 
biology, even in economics and psy- 
chology. If moral and spiritual laws 
do not have fixed realities and con- 
sequences, they can be regarded only 
as a set of personal opinions and no 
one can afford to trust them in a 
pinch. 

Few things have been more clearly 
demonstrated, however, during re- 
cent years than that these moral and 
spiritual laws do have teeth. Make 
your own list of nations that have 
collapsed, business enterprises that 
have failed, men and women whose 
lives have been wrecked. Dun and 
Bradstreet agrees with the Bible 
that these have been largely moral 
and spiritual failures. So will you 
when you think about the matter 
for a while. 

This does not mean that every 
opinion that any one of us may have 
about religion is a complete and ac- 
curate picture of the reality that we 
are thinking about or that every ser- 
mon is as accurate as a slide rule. It 
does not even mean that any partic- 
ular official creed is a perfect state- 
ment of the truth that it refers to. In 
fact, there probably is a lot of reli- 
gious truth that has not yet been 
stated in any creed. And any person 
who is not familiar with the lan- 
guage of a particular statement may 
miss the point altogether. 

But opinions and formulae of the 
scientists are not final either. Anyone 
who studied astronomy in college 
twenty-five years ago, and who has 
not kept up with the subject, would 
find that a lot that he learned as 
truth now needs to be unlearned. 
And how many of us can make sense 
of the equations with which Einstein 
communicates with his fellow scien- 
tists? Where science is concerned, we 
either dig in until we get behind the 
words of the scientist to what he is 
talking about or we follow the lead 
of the man who has done so. We need 
to do the same thing in religion. It is 
probably a lot more important. 


Ow rue orner hand, “new occasions 
teach new duties.” Likewise, new 
times call for new sermons, at least 
if they are to help new people. Many 
of the best of these new sermons 
sound a positive note. They place 
most of their emphasis on God’s love 
rather than on His judgment. They 


tell more about His forgiveness than 
about his punishment. And we cer- 
tainly do need to know about this 
side of our faith. 

Who among us does not wish he 
could undo or unsay at least one 
thing for which he has been respon- 
sible during the last twenty-four 
hours? Is there one among us who 
does not need to be forgiven at least 
one deed or freed from at least one 
habit of thought or action? Do any 
of us no longer aspire to heights of 
character and conduct that we have 
not yet reached? It is here that God’s 
love and forgiveness is so important 
to us. We need this quite as much in 
dealing with our weakness and sin as 
we need his authoritative law to hold 
our allegiance. 

A lot of us fail to make any real 
and personal connection with that 
love. We live as though we never 
heard of it. Of course, we have heard 
of it, but the words have never be- 
come more than words. The conflicts 
and competition with men are far 
more real to us than the love of God. 


Our generation has had to organize 
a long list of services in recent years 
to minister to people whose minds 
and emotions have broken down 
under the strain of life. Mental hos- 
pitals are overcrowded; psychiatric 
services cannot keep up with the 
demand; counseling services are be- 
ing organized by school, industry and 
community as fast as personnel can 
be trained; Alcoholics Anonymous 
can serve only a few of the hundreds 
of thousands of problem drinkers of 
the country. Almost all who come to 
these agencies were started on their 
dangerous path because of guilt or 
fear somewhere in their lives that 
never healed. Instead of taking it to 
God they repressed their condition 
till it broke them. A much larger 
number of us are harboring such 
disorders that keep us far below our 
best. 

If any one of these people had 
really known that God loves them 
and had acted on that knowledge 
they would be well today. The words 
that told them so never carried real 
understanding deep into their con- 
sciousness where fear and guilt lurk. 
Perhaps they didn’t hear it often 
enough. Or perhaps they were not 
led from the hearing of words into 
patterns of thinking and action that 
were based on God’s love and for- 
giveness. They may not have spent 
enough time in fellowship with peo- 
ple who believed it. Or maybe they 
just never realized that behind this 
offer of love there was an eternal law 


that carried real consequences. 

It is one thing to accept these reli- 
gious explanations as in general 
accord with what we believe. But it 
is quite another for the reality that 
they indicate to become the dynamics 
of our lives. Both Christian and Jew- 
ish religions have developed ways to 
help us “know” these truths in a 
dynamic way. We call them worship, 
learning, exhortation, fellowship, and 
service. 


When we choose the religious 
group that can best help us to ex- 
perience the reality of God, we need 
to consider several things. The ways 
and traditions most closely related to 
our childhood are the first place to 
look. Sometimes, however, something 
has soured us on the religion of our 
youth. We may feel that we were 
unduly repressed by it. Or we may 
unconsciously identify it with the 
restraining influence of our parents. 
These hidden emotions sometimes 
form deep antagonisms that close our 
mind to religious help from the faith 
of our youth. If such blockades can- 
not be cleared up, we had better look 
elsewhere for our religious life. 

Again we may have grown away 
from the thought forms, the scien- 
tific assumptions, or the behavior 
patterns of our parents’ religion. 
Then we need to seek a religious fel- 
lowship more in keeping with the 
person that we have come to be. 
However, there are such variations 
among individual congregations and 
ministers of any one fellowship that 
most people can find a congenial re- 
ligious home in the fellowship with 
which they are familiar, or if they 
are Protestant Christians, in one that 
is quite similar. 

Then we ought to find our religious 
home in a group that will make us 
stretch our mind or our faith or our 
habits of service or our world out- 
look. Furthermore, we need to be- 
long to a religious group where we 
can enter into the fellowship and 
service activities. And we will get 
more out of our religion if we will 
stay put. Church tramps don’t get 
much out of their religion. And 
church shoppers need to settle down 
and do business somewhere. 

The very variety in the religious 
life of our nation is one of its greatest 
virtues. There is a religious atmos- 
phere that suits the needs of almost 
any seeker. New ones are always 
being formed. This variety makes 
the religious life of our nation one of 
its strongest bulwarks against the 
totalitarian spirit that has taken so 
many forms in recent years. THE END 
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UMBLE SHEPHERDS adored. Wise 

men offered gifts. But the peo- 
ple of the nations would have none 
of the gift God gave at the first 
Christmas. They still don’t know its 
value. 

“Give us bigger and better armies, 
ships and airplanes,” say the people 
of the nations. “Give us a super- 
colossal bomb that will put us for- 
ever on top.” 

“No! Give us our own kind of 
political system,” say the people of 
the nations. “Give us fascism, and 
all will be well. Give us communism, 
and the world will be saved. Give us 
democracy, and the millenium will 
dawn.” 

“Wait! Just give us economic 
abundance,” say the people of the 
nations. “Give us all the money we 
need, and all our needs will be met. 
By whatever route, by whatever 
political system, give us money!” 

“Rather, give us an _ enduring 
peace,” say the people of the nations. 
“War is our enemy. Peace is our 
friend. Somehow, give us a world 
that shall practice war no more.” 

“Better than that, give us health,” 
say the people of the nations. “Give 
us a cure for cancer! Give us a cure 
for heart disease! Give us and our 
children a cure for polio and all the 
other diseases that prey on us! What 
do we have if we do not have 
health?” 

“No! First give us homes,” say the 
people of the nations. “Give us 
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homes secure from war, homes se- 
cure from crime’s increasing menace, 
homes secure from the mounting toll 
of broken marriages. How can our 
world be whole if our homes be 
broken?” 

But the people do not want the gift 
God offers. They do not want the su- 
preme gift, without which all we have 
been given, all we may be given, are 
not gifts at all but liabilities. 

For what good is our stockpile of 
bombs in the hands of men without 
character? Of what value is our 
money in the possession of the im- 
moral? What good our enduring 
peace if we use the days of peace to 
work evil? What matters the kind 
of government if corrupt men control 
it? How valuable is health if healthy 
men are evil? Or how secure will 
our homes remain if fathers and 
mothers lack moral stature? 

So the Creator gave the supreme 
gift to men. He offered us Good- 
ness— Goodness Incarnate, some 
creeds say. Others call His gift 
Righteousness. Others call it the 
Way of Life. Still others call it 
Character. 

But only a few humble shepherds, 
only three wise men, were humble 
enough and wise enough to receive 
the gift at His hands. THE END 


The gift God presented to Man on that first Christmas 


is still the most blessed thing He could have given. 


Isn’t it strange, then, that despite all of 


our interest in Christmas, few people 


understand the significance of this one great gift? 
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UP TO THE BRAG! 





For one hundred years the wealth, climate and natural beauty 


into this land of sunshine, gold and press agents. 


HE CALIFORNIA-Nevapa District is 

by far the most interesting and 
most promising one in Kiwanis In- 
ternational. 

That somewhat invidious state- 
ment is made only after prolonged 
study. It need not offend you who 
reside in Maine and Virginia and 
Iowa, or even us hyperthyroid Tex- 
ans. For our states—the East and 
Middlewest—have made this district 
what it is; an adult native out there 
is as rare as an orange tree in Mil- 
waukee. We have sent our most ad- 
venturous citizens westward, begin- 
ning about 100 years ago, and we are 
still at it. Not all of them have worn 
halos, indeed some were barely a 
rifle shot ahead of the sheriff, but 
somehow goodness has triumphed, 
and Kiwanis has had a forceful part 
in that. 

Geographically it is the largest 
district in Kiwanis. At this writing 
it has 224 clubs with 12,500 members. 
The district sent a special train of 
300 delegates to the 1949 Interna- 
tional convention, across the conti- 
nent, and 100 more came by car and 
air. The district has produced three 
International presidents. They are 
William O. Harris of Los Angeles, 
Donald B. Rice of Oakland, and our 
current big boss, an exceedingly 
popular and earnest man named J. 
Hugh Jackson, from Palo Alto. All 
told, then, the district is worth our 
close inspection. And the two states 
must be looked at separately. 

No matter what you have ever 
heard about California, it’s all true. 
I swear to you on a stack of mimeo- 


Thousands of tourists marvel at the 
Hoover Dam, an engineering marvel that 
is symbolic of the bigness of this 
district. The dam is 727 feet high and 
supports a four lane road! 


of California and Nevada have lured adventurous Americans 


graphed publicity releases that the 
Golden State has everything. The 
scenery is magnificent, the climate 
is balmy, the sun does shine, the 
people are rich. The highest stand- 
ard of living in America is found in 
California; per capita income is al- 
most fifty per cent greater than the 
national average. Every other adult 
in California owns a car. Approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 people live on 


California’s 158,693 square miles (it 


is the second largest state in area) 
and at times the remaining 140,000,- 
000 Americans wish they did. 

It is significant that two of every 
three people in California were born 
outside the state. Why have they 
come? 

Most came, of course, seeking the 
rainbow’s end; it is why men have 
migrated since the first day dawned. 
And more people have found their 
pot of gold in this, the Golden State, 
than in any comparable area any- 
where in the world. Nature smiled 
benignly, lavishly, on California. She 
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had much literal gold to bestow. The 
pioneer padres, whose long chain of 
missions enrich the beauty there to 
this day, found first hints of it, but 
the first big sparkle was seen in Sut- 
ter’s mill stream in 1848. There a 
workman suddenly let out a whoop 
that started the biggest migration in 
our history, launching America’s 
true greatness in size and power. 

Hezekiah Tuttle, a businessman of 
the Kiwanis type, was being buried 
back in those rushing days, with a 
lon-n-n-ng prayer. The mourners 
grew restless, and one of them began 
fingering the dirt from the grave. 
Suddenly his eyes bulged. Gold! The 
preacher saw him, and interrupted 
his prayer to say, “Friends, the bur- 
ial service herewith is postponed 
until all of us have staked claims.” 
To date more gold has been mined 
in California than in any other state. 
This and other wealth have given 
the state the biggest chain of banks 
in the world. 

But Nature’s gold was not all lit- 
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Redwood Empire Assn, Photo 


High above the waters of San Francisco Bay stretches the magnificent Golden 
Gate Bridge, another of the engineering marvels which reveal a significant Western 


characteristic: immense capacity for immense undertakings. 


At the right 


is a glamorized view of one phase of California’s citrus industry. 


eral, nor all in the picturesque 
streams. She made much of Cali- 
fornia a desert. Yet that very soil 
has riches, awaiting man’s ingenuity. 
Sturdy farmers came out—more than 
a million Californians were born in 
Iowa—and saw the possibilities for 
“controlled rainfall.” Irrigated desert 
land there today is America’s winter 
garden. Oranges have been in- 
creased from one a year at Christ- 
mas for most Americans to a pint 
of juice a day if you wish it. Lettuce, 
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carrots, beets, peas, all the health- 
giving salad things, move eastward 
by the trainloads and planeloads, 
even when the East is under snow. 


California is the first state in the 
nation in value of agricultural prod- 
ucts. Los Angeles County is the na- 
tion’s richest farm county; in fact, 
of America’s ten leading counties in 
value of farm crops, nine are in 
California. 

A Texan, visiting one of those 
great outdoor markets that so im- 
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All Year Club of Southern California photo 
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All Year Club of Southern California photos 


Above is a view of the Nevada and Vernal Falls in beautiful Yosemite 
National Park. Such scenery draws countless visitors who enjoy the wide open 
spaces in Nevada and California. At the right, approaching the old Santa 
Barbara Mission, this couple views one of the West’s historic shrines. 


press tourists, picked up a forty- 
pound watermelon, then hailed the 


proprietor. “Is this the biggest 
watermelon you Californians can 
grow?” he asked, scornfully. To 
which the Californian replied, “Put 
that grape down.” 

More airplanes are manufactured 
in California than in any other state. 
One-fifth of all the gasoline used in 
America comes from California’s 
wells—many out in the Pacific 
Ocean! San Pedro, California is the 
world’s largest man-made _ harbor. 
The world’s largest telescope is on 
Mount Palomar; it can bring the 
moon within nine miles of the earth. 
California has the states’ only active 
volcano, Mt. Lassen. The University 
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of California has the world’s largest 
enrollment, about 25,000; the state 
is second in the union in university 
graduates. 

More grapes grow in California 
than in all the rest of the nation. 
And flowers!—no state, no foreign 
land, no region this side of paradise, 
even approaches California in their 
sheer abundance and quality. Nine- 
tenths of all the flower seed planted 
in America originates in California; 
and the renown of the state’s trees 
and shrubs is world-wide. One tree, 
big enough that in diameter it would 
cover a tennis court post to post, 
was a sapling when Moses received 
the Tablets 2000 or so years B. C. 
The world’s longest bridges, the fin- 


est highways, the prettiest girls 
(Hollywood collects them), and cer- 
tainly the most photographed scen- 
ery, all are there. 

This is the kind of facts that de- 
light the Californians, each of whom 
is a walking publicity expert for his 
state. Some of them—yea, too many! 
—are paid press agents. Two days 
after I had begun gathering mate- 
rial for this article, which of neces- 
sity must stay under 2500 words, 
honest publicity men had given me 
material exceeding 4,500,000 words, 
or enough for fifty books of average 
length. That very fact is revealing; 
Californians, as no other people since 
time began, have perfected the in- 
tense science of ballyhoo. They have 
good material at hand, and know it; 
California lives up to the brag. 

Unfortunately, Nevada lives up to 
its brag, too. For the sad truth is, 
Nevada’s fame today stems primarily 
from divorce and gambling—divert- 
isements not quite in line with Ki- 
wanis ideals. This is not a fault of 
Kiwanis, for, as District Governor 
H. Park Arnold points out, “Gam- 
bling is done by two classes of peo- 
ple—gamblers and tourists.” Nevada 
has a great unpublicized backlog of 
earnest people who never go inside 
a casino, who live with their first 
mates all their lives, raise happy 
families, and generally conduct 
themselves as topgrade Americans. 

Despite its accurate designation as 
the Sagebrush State, Nevada has 
some 5,000,000 acres under cultiva- 
tion. Sheep thrive on the arid lands 
there, and any reader of western fic- 



































tion knows that the state reeks with 
cowboys. Not all cowboys live on 
guitar music and romance; most, in 
fact, actually herd cattle. One big 
asset of the state has been mining. 
A peak in production of gold, silver, 
copper, lead and zine was reached 
in 1917, and has been substantial 
ever since. The state has negligible 
manufacturing. 

With spectacular California, Ari- 
zona and Utah surrounding it, and 
colorful Colorado just a few hours 
away, its scenery is secondary. Yet 
there are places of awesome beauty 
and abundant fine playgrounds, in- 


All Year Club of Southern California photos 
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cluding those on the shores of Lake 
Mead. I have sledded down long 
snowbanks in midsummer in Ne- 
vada’s high mountains. Her high 
mesas, even her valleys, have that 
crisply zingy air associated with the 
West—fog free, soot free. If there 
are more fantastic sunsets anywhere 
in the world, they have not been re- 
corded. 

Reno and Las Vegas are second 
only to Times Square at night in 
their sheer abundance of neon light- 
ing, and despite the “gambling ele- 
ment,” the crime record in Nevada 
is good. The state’s resort hotels and 










At the left is one of the most 
exclusive hotels in the Las Vegas area. 
It exemplifies the growth of 

swank tourist accommodations close 

to western beauty spots. Above, 
yachting is popular off the Southern 
California port of Newport Harbor, 
where 4000 pleasure boats are moored. 


guest ranches are the most luxurious 
ever created anywhere. Some are 
distinct contributions to American 
architecture. Others have developed 
important museums of pioneer life. 

Schools in Nevada are good, 
churches are strong both financially 
and spiritually. Said one Protestant 
minister, “It may be a good thing 
to have one state devoted to the 
gamblers and divorcees. It concen- 
trates these restless folk in groups 
where we can try better to serve 
them. They must not all be classed 
as sinners. Most are kindly, generous 
individuals, more honest than many 
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This is Virginia Street in Reno. The building at the left is 
the famous Washoe County Court House, where five marriages are performed 
for every divorce granted in this city of separation. 
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ae | ae ge Musicians perform native songs 

and dances at Olvera Street, the quaint 
Mexican market place which 

stands almost within the shadow of 
modern Los Angeles. 


church workers. But practically all 
of them are unhappy, searching for 
peace of mind.” 

If and as Asia is developed as a 
market for American goods, Cali- 
fornia may become the population 
center of our nation. Many astute 
observers already see San Francisco 
and Los Angeles outstripping New 
York in the next fifty years. In any 
event, the migration to California 
has not subsided, and Nevada is 

Petroleum production is an important industry in California. From benefiting from this, too. Thus Ki- 
these and other California wells come one-fifth of the gas used by Americans. 
Some of California’s oil reserve lies beneath the ocean. 





Los Angeles County Chamber of Commerce photo 


wanis has not merely a chance to 
grow numerically, but a unique op- 
portunity for service in both states. 
It is aware of that opportunity; Park 
Arnold reports that his clubs are 
more alert and active now than ever 
in the thirty-four-year history of Ki- 
wanis there. Individualistic “source 
minds,” unfettered by _ tradition, 
seem to thrive in his states; these 
make opportunities, if no conven- 
tional ones are at hand. 

Every club there does aggressive 
work with underprivileged children. 
The baseball benefit started by West 
Hollywood in 1939 has enjoyed out- 
standing success. Oakland and other 
clubs have followed with benefit 
games. Dental clinics in Merced, 
Newhall-Saugus and elsewhere have 
attracted wide approval. Many clubs 
Californians Inc., photo Support rooms in children’s hospi- 





This beautiful Stanford Memorial Church is a far cry from the adobe tals. The Miracle Mile Kiwanis club 
missions which were the original churches in this part of the New World. The in Los Angeles is busy with a new 
existing missions are an interesting contrast to modern churches, kind of project—taking mother’s 
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Above is one of the first two naval orange trees brought 


to California seventy-six years ago. 


More than 9,000,000 orange trees have 


descended from this one, making it the daddy of the state’s 


multi-million dollar citrus industry. 


Below is a view 


of Hollywood Boulevard on a premiére night. 


milk “from where it is to where it 
ain’t.” This club also recently saw 
to it that a fifteen-year-old Mexican 
girl could take her place in school 
and society without apparent physi- 
cal deformity, by furnishing her with 
a good artificial eye. Los Angeles has 
the largest Mexican population of 
any city outside Mexico City itself, 
hence the Kiwanians’ opportunity 
for work with Latin-Americans is 
exceptional. 

Summer camp programs are strong 
all over California and Nevada. 


Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce photo 


Many 


boys 
“adopted” by 
foster parents. Boy Scout huts and 


and girls homes are 
clubs which supply 


camps are sponsored everywhere. 
One such camp on Catalina Island 
was completely outfitted with build- 
ings, supplies and boats by a Ki- 
wanian, and it serves 1500 boys each 
summer. Fifty Key Clubs in high 
schools, and new Circle K Clubs in 
colleges are guiding many youths in 
this district. 

The California Kiwanians are do- 
ing much with television, that great 
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Redwood Empire Assn. Photo 

These giant redwood trees are 
several thousand years old and up to 
364 feet high—the tallest 

trees known to man. More than 
1,500,000 acres of redwood—ninety- 
seven per cent of the world’s 
redwood timber reserve— 

are in California and Oregon. 


scene. 
been 


American 
have 


new tool on the 
Whole club programs 
televised, and service activities are 
shown frequently. 

Democracy in Kiwanis was never 
better exemplified than in the Mon- 
terey club, which this year elected 
Fong Q. Jing its president. Fong is 
an American by choice. Before mid- 
summer he had built two new clubs 
—Carmel-By-The-Sea and Pacific 
Grove. As an aggressive American 
he is shaming some of the natives. 

“Our individual responsibility in 
citizenship means much in this dis- 
trict, where so many races and prob- 
lems are at hand,” says Governor 
Park Arnold. “We are striving to 
make it direct, personal for every 
Kiwanian. 

“If this country is to survive the 
attacks of crackpots and slant-think- 
ing men, it will be through the ef- 
forts of the ‘ordinary’ citizens, the 
Kiwanian types, who realize that we 
may be close to the last intersection 
on which we can turn from stateism, 
socialism or worse.” THE END 
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I AM GOING TO talk to you about some of the fellows in 
your Kiwanis club. You may not know it, but I was 
present at your last meeting and the personnel of your 
club interested me. I do not like to use names in print 
for some of you are sensitive, but you can supply the 
names yourself. 

adidas wesainank is the little fellow so short that his shoe- 
strings get in his eyes, who tries to make up by loudness 
what he lacks in stature. He thinks he is a ladies’ man. 

et ee ee is that old chap who has retired from 
business and is letting his son-in-law do the work. He 
has reached his ancedotage and monopolizes the con- 
versation at his table by talking of “them good old days.” 

pminbal ares is the member who always seconds the 
motion. He is to the mover of the motion what a carbon 
copy is to a letter. He is like the thunder following 
lightning; noisy but harmless. 

+ aakaiade le atate is that dignified cuss who takes himself 
as seriously as a boy takes the job of drowning a pup. 
He always “views with alarm the modern tendency” to 
do this, that and the other thing. 

eto De, is the individual who thinks Nature de- 
signed him as a display stand for fraternal hardware. 
His lapel, his watch charm, his tie pin, his ring, his vest 
are all covered with cabalistic insignia. His fingers are 
cramped from giving grips. 

reaaicabeeas is the Kiwanian who never made a 
speech in his life but who tries to inject wit into the 
speeches of other people and only succeeds in being 
impertinent. He is as impossible as an echo with no voice 
to start it. 

Pivwealedalcea is the chatterbox who always wants to 
make a speech about everything and who, getting the 
floor, starts his mouth going and goes off and forgets it. 
His terminal facilities are represented by a cipher, from 
which someone has erased the rim. 

Spicetendews is that dignified person you generally 
call “Squire,” whose daughter married well and took 
him in with her to finish his declining years. 

.. is that solemn mourner who always 
shakes his head from side to side and thinks he is 
profound only because he is perplexed. 

is that obvious talker, who can abso- 
lutely be depended on to say exactly what you would 
expect a man to say under the circumstances. 

Cavs one wees is the crepe-hanger who knew when 
they started that it was going to turn out that way. His 
favorite expression is, “I told you so at the beginning,” 
although no one ever remembers having heard him 
express an opinion until the affair was over. 
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in variety 


there is strength 


Reprinted from the May 1922 issue 


thao e Fulkerson 


These are but eleven of your members. The other 
eighty-nine are all just as different and individual. 

Ever stop to think of the big advantage your club 
has in possessing these eleven men? What sort of a 
meeting you would have without them? Of how much 
they add to your pleasure and joy in your weekly 
gatherings? 

Well, stop and think of it now. If all the best men in 
your club could be rolled into one super-best Kiwanian, 
and every Kiwanian in the club could be made in his 
exact image, would you possess a better or a worse club 
than you have? Neither, for you would have no club at 
all; a club of members all alike, all perfect, all dazzlingly 
clever in exactly the same way would be as monotonous 
to see as the dress of charity children from an orphan’s 
home and as irksome to listen to as the mournful wail 
of a whistling boy. 

It’s the variety of Kiwanis which makes Kiwanis 
Kiwanis. Kiwanis is Kiwanis because there you will 
find Catholics and osteopaths, Hebrews and Democrats, 
orators and chair-warmers, bankers and borrowers, wits 
and crepehangers, preachers and tiremen, crapshooters 
and Rabbis. The Kiwanis roster is a cross-section cut 
out of the communities’ great jelly cake, with its alter- 
nating layers of “rich men, poor men, beggar men, 
chiefs.” 

That’s what makes your club so worth while. There 
is nothing interesting in a cross-section cut from a cake 
all of one kind. 

And here, in its infinite variety of men, Kiwanis shows 
forth one of its many glories; its wonder magic by which 
it effects complete amalgamation of all kinds of forces, 
thoughts and men in one common purpose, the up- 
building of the community. 

Your Kiwanis club or mine could sell a piece of 
property, supply the architect, and every needed con- 
tractor for the construction of a big hotel; could furnish 
it complete, police it, insure it, fire-protect it; sell it 
every item which goes on its table for a banquet and 
then eat the banquet after one of our sky-pilots had 
said grace at it. After one of the Kiwanis doctors had 
treated the resultant indigestion, we could supply the 
Kiwanis undertaker and cemetery owner, if the case 
was fatal. 

Only a fine spirit, only a high ideal, could enable 
any organization to take the eleven men I have enumer- 
ated and eighty-nine others equally varied and interest- 
ing and weld them into a chain strong enough to pull a 
town out of the mud of indolence, up the hill of inertia 
and set it on the crest of accomplishment. THE END 
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N” SO MANY years ago, when 
educators first began to spell 
their science with a capital, it was 
the vogue to talk about what knowl- 
edge is of the most worth, and, 
consequently, what were the most 
important subjects for a child to 
study in school, or a student to take 
in college. While much disagreement 
existed, on the whole the educators 
agreed on certain “solid” subjects. 
The “arts” were not “solid” subjects, 
and should be included only after the 
“solids” were taken care of. That is, 
the “arts” were to be supplementary. 
They were to be taken as a kind of 
decoration for what was the real. 


Of course, the “arts” included 


value, not to mention commercial 
value. In truth, soon we shall have 
to admit that music is utilitarian. It 
is so established and accepted in our 
public and private schools that stu- 
dents trained in music, instrumental 
or vocal, or instrumental and vocal, 
are now the strongest competitors of 
the athletes for the highest salaries. 
Institutions that train teachers can- 
not turn out music instructors and 
athletic coaches equal to the demand. 

Take a look at music as big busi- 
ness. It has now the standing of an 
industry, and in that field it ranks 
very high, exceeded only by the 
steel and oil industries. The federal 
government allocated something like 
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drawing and music, for the most 
part. Poetry and drama might have 
been included had they not already 
been considered under the more in- 
clusive study of English. None of 
these subjects were “useful.” They 
might be nice to know, but it didn’t 
matter very much if one didn’t know 
them. Now, science and mathematics 
and history and geography—they 
were something else altogether more 
important. They were “solid.” 

In our own day the ugly duckling 
among the academic fowls has truly 
become the beautiful white swan. 
Music has become “useful”—not only 
of aesthetic value, but also recog- 
nized by educators as being of edu- 
cational value. More than that, music 
has been found to have therapeutic 
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nine million dollars to the federal 
music project back in 1936. Dr. Niko- 
lai Sokoloff, the director of the proj- 
ect, reported that in 1937 there were 
around 14,000 musicians on the rolls, 
2000 of whom were women. The 
attendance at federal music projects 
concerts was estimated to be fifty 
million by 1938. 

Of course, the advent of the movies 
and the radio has aided the big busi- 
ness side of music. The turnover in 
album music must reach a tremen- 
dous amount in the course of any 
given year. The common occurrence 
of juke boxes is indicative of the de- 
mand for records for that outlet 
alone. Just an ordinary college in 
the rural Midwest finds it necessary 
to have a vault to store for protection 
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its more than ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of music used in its music de- 
partment. 

One can certainly conclude that 
Lowell Mason had no idea of making 
music a business of any kind, let 
alone big business, when he insisted 
on placing music in our schools. 
Theodore Thomas with his touring 
orchestra was doubtless innocent of 
his contribution to what was to be- 
come a big business. We have no 
assurance that Thomas A. Edison 
ever thought of such an elaborate 
future for his hand-cranked phono- 
graph. But the dog in front of the 
music store reminding us of “His 
Master’s Voice” has been taken in- 





t} 


side, or disposed of, and we have only 
his picture. The word Victrola, that 
was once only a trade name, has now 
become a common noun listed in the 
dictionary. 

Likewise, music has become an ally 
of industrial production. The indus- 
trial music program is enthusiasti- 
cally received by the workers in 
Westinghouse Electric’s Newark, 
New Jersey plant, in General Elec- 
tric, in the Standard Oil Company 
of California, and in dozens of other 
plants from the East to the West. “We 
would about as soon close the win- 
dows on a hot day as shut off the 
music, especially during overtime 
work,” says Westinghouse Electric. 

So enthusiastic are those who are 
using music in industry that one ac- 
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count predicts that “it will do more 
for productive efficiency and labor- 
management relations than any com- 
bination of ideas yet seen on the 
modern industrial horizon.” Such 
musical programs as are used in the 
larger plants have proved their worth 
in dispelling boredom, reducing acci- 
dents, and boosting morale. 

The music used is not just a series 
of worn-out recordings, played over 
and over again. Nor is the music 
merely light and frivolous. The pro- 
grams are definitely planned and 
selected with quality in mind. 

Whenever music is used for other 
than aesthetic purposes, the musi- 
cians speak of it as “functional 


Beeause musie really 
does soothe the savage 
breast, melody is a 
significant factor in world 
peace and the effort to 
make daily life 


more pleasant, 


By CALVIN T. RYAN 


music.” Music that may be used for 
the sick and convalescent would be 
called “functional.” Music used in 
industry becomes “functional” in the 
same sense. Medical men report that 
the illnesses which stand at the top 
of the list and the causes of accidents 
which send men to the hospital are 
illnesses and accidents in which the 
emotions are at least a complicating 
factor. Music makes a very definite 
appeal to the emotions, and if it can 
be made “functional” in industry we 
can see its value for the men and 
women employed in such plants. 
Music does something to compensate 
for the monotony of the job, for the 
noise and confusion found in the 
factory. 

“We are rapidly becoming a musi- 
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cal nation,” Professor Edward Dick- 
inson thought as long ago as 1902. 
But forty-seven years later, Charles 
W. Hughes is a bit dubious that the 
nation has yet arrived to the level 
Professor Dickinson predicted. For 
Hughes, the fact that many people 
are living in inadequately fitted 
homes, are underfed, and are under- 
paid for their labors, makes it im- 
possible for the masses to have music 
or any of the other accomplishments 
of the good life. Also, he thinks the 
music one hears most frequently de- 
termines his taste in music. When the 
level of music is kept low for the 
sake of machine uniformity, the taste 
of the masses cannot rise. 

We may have a useful example in 
the part played by music sung in the 
frontier revivals of the early 1800’s. 
The camp meetings in the summer 
season and the winter revivals had a 
social and a sobering effect upon the 
frontiersmen. What they sang at 
those meetings may have come far 
short of being artistic, but what they 
sang gave the singers a unanimity of 
feeling. It gave them an emotional 
outlet they were denied in their daily 
lives. It must have enriched many 
spiritually, if not all. Those revival 
hymns were the people’s poetry and 
the people’s music. Music served a 
very definite if not utilitarian pur- 
pose. The people may not have re- 
membered what the preachers said 
an hour after they had heard it, but 
they took the hymns back home with 
them and sang them during the fol- 
lowing year. We cannot say such 
music was for its own sake. It served 
a worthy though ulterior motive. And 
that motive was as commendable in 
its way as the motive of the manu- 
facturer who serves music to his em- 
ployees in a modern factory. 

We seem to be just in the experi- 
mental stages of using music in dis- 
ease, although the Biblical incident 
of David’s playing to restore Saul’s 
sanity dates back many hundred 
years. In 1923, Dr. Agnes Savill wrote 
in her Music, Health And Character: 
“Rightly used, it [music] can be em- 
ployed to improve the health, to in- 
crease the working capacity, to pro- 
vide companionship, to strengthen 
the character and enrich the mind.” 
It is being used with commendable 
results in some instances in our own 
time. If music affects the emotions, as 
we know it does, then we should 
expect it to have the same physical 
and mental results as are produced 
by other emotion-arousing experi- 
ences—that is, speaking purely from 
its physical effects on bodily changes. 

Perhaps one of the most hopeful 


uses to which we are just beginning 
to put music is that of aiding the 
one-world movement, not only re- 
ligiously but also politically and 
socially. Talk may be divisive, but 
music is unifying. Let a group sit 
around the room or a table and sing, 
and they will part friends. The same 
group in a discussion may break into 
divisive arguments. 

We may take what Sigmund 
Spaeth has called Exhibit A, an or- 
ganization called the American In- 
ternational Singers. Here we find a 
chorus of forty voices, made up of 
twenty-two races and nationalities. 
The chorus is under the direction of 
Clifford Kemp, and the music it sings 
is quality music. White, black, and 
yellow; Jew, Protestant and Catho- 
lic. The laborer or the capitalist. Who 
you are doesn’t matter. Are you will- 
ing to give your time and effort for 
the love of it is all that is asked. 

There could be no finer utilitarian 
purpose to which to put music than 
bringing together divided religious 
groups, unless it could be the bring- 
ing together of races and resolving 
their animosities. Could it be that 
music is the little leaven that will 
eventually leaven not only the whole 
loaf, but the whole world? Can music 
be used to bring about the One 
World? 

It might be more sensible, and, in 
the long run, more economical to in- 
vestigate the powers of music to 
make of all the nations one world, 
than to spend all on making higher 
and higher explosives, or quicker and 
quicker ways of destroying the ene- 
my. It was listening to an opera in 
3russels that so inspired the people 
that they rushed out on the street 
and started the revolt which led to 
the separation of Belgium from Hol- 
land. 

It is reasonable to suppose music 
can inspire people to love, if it can 
inspire them to hate. It is reasonable 
to conclude that if music can inspire 
people to fight for freedom, it can 
inspire them to love the things of 
peace. Unlike science, which teaches 
how to destroy the enemy, poetry 
and music teach how to love the 
enemy. There can be no more useful 
purpose to which we may put music 
than to that of bringing peace into 
the world. If we can use it to bring 
together religious groups in our own 
land, racial understanding and toler- 
ance in our own country, and im- 
prove the relations between labor 
and management in our industries, 
we shall have cleaned our own house, 
ready for the inspection of the whole 
world. THE END 
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E ENDICOTT 


1876-1949 


CARL 


Charter member, Kiwanis Club of Huntington, Indiana, August 25, 1919 
Joined Kiwanis Club of Atlanta, Georgia, November 24, 1936. 
Returned to Kiwanis Club of Huntington, Indiana, December 4, 1942. 
Joined Kiwanis Club of North Manchester, Indiana, January 1, 1944, 


POSITIONS IN KIWANIS 

President, Kiwanis Club of Huntington, Indiana, 1922, 1923 

Trustee, Indiana District, 1921, 1924 

Lieutenant Governor, Indiana District, 1925 

Governor, Indiana District, 1927 

Member, International Committee on Inter-Club Relations, 1927-1928 

Member, International Board Committee on Procedure, 1929-1930 

Member, International Board Committee on Election Procedure, 1929-1930 

Member, International Board Committee on Presentation of Proposed 
Amendment Re Per Capita Increase in Dues, 1930-1931 

Member, International Executive Committee, 1930 to 1934 

Chairman, International Committee on Finance, 1930 to 1932 

International Trustee, 1929 to 1932 

Chairman, International Executive Committee, 1932-1933 

International President, 1932-1933 

Immediate Past International President, 1933-1934 

Chairman, International Board Committee on Council Program, 1933-1934 

Vice-Chairman, International Committee on Past International Presidents, 
1935 

Member, International Committee on Past Presidents Committee on 
Hemispheric Extension, 1943 

Member, International Committee on Past Presidents Committee on Study 
of Kiwanis Literature, 1944 

Member, International Committee on Past International Presidents, 1934 
and 1936 to 1949 to date of death 














“THE MA 
WHO WAS 
GOD” 


Ca E. Enpicott, who was Inter- 
A national president in 1932, was 
immortalized in October of that same 
year by the appearance in The Ki- 
wanis Magazine of Roe Fulkerson’s 
famous Personal Page entitled, “The 
Man Who Was God.” Carl Endicott 
was the real life character whom Roe 
said was actually looked upon by a 
crippled child as the God his mother 
had told him would provide medical 
care. 

And now by a strange coincidence, 
Carl has left this earth in the very 
same year Roe did to join Roe and 
the many others now serving di- 
rectly The One whom they both 
served so well here and revered as 
the true Master of all that is Kiwanis 
and all that Kiwanis tries to teach. 

Carl Endicott died at his home at 
North Manchester, Indiana, October 
15, after a very long illness. For 
many years he had found it difficult 
to get around, although he attended 
conventions and Council meetings 
until a year or so ago. Then, a few 
months ago, he was confined to a 
wheel chair given to Carl on the 
Endicott’s golden wedding anniver- 
sary by home town Kiwanians. 

Carl will be a legend in Kiwanis 
as long as there is a Kiwanis because 
of his inherent goodness and the fine 
work that will always live among 
men who believe in justice, selfless- 
ness and compassion. It is most fit- 
ting that any account of Carl’s good- 
ness be introduced with Roe’s own 
version of the little incident that 
inspired Roe to write his outstanding 
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Personal Page for which both Roe 
and Carl never will be forgotten. In 
a very condensed form this is what 
Roe said: 

I like to hear men talk about God. 
I like to ask men what their idea is 
of the appearance of God. It is odd 
the number of them who visualize 
Him as an elderly man with a long 
white beard and seated on a cloud. 
In general, they visualize Him as 
being like Michelangelo’s statue of 
Moses on the tomb of Pope Julius II, 
San Pietro in Vincoli, Rome. 

After I have broken the ice by 
asking about the appearance of God, 
I like to ask men what they would do 
if for just one day they could be God. 
You can get a fine idea of a man’s 
character by the way he answers. 

That brings me to a night when a 
certain good natured, corpulent fel- 
low and I were alone in a hotel room 
far from home and the people we 
loved. I asked him what he thought 
God looked like and got the usual 
answer, but when I asked him how 
he would like to be God for a while, 
he dumbfounded me by saying, “I 
was, once.” 

I may get some of the details 
mixed up, but here is the story. My 
good friend had agreed with other 
members of his Kiwanis club to 
transport some underprivileged chil- 
dren to hospitals and fresh air camps. 
One day he had troubles. Things 
broke wrong and he was taking it on 
the chins. He had half a dozen, and 
he was taking it on all of them at 
once. While he was holding a one 
man lodge of sorrow for his own 
benefit, the secretary of the club 
phoned to ask him to take a crippled 
child to the hospital. 

The operation was to be at nine 
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o’clock and the hospital was fifty 
miles away. He was in no humor to 
get up at seven in the morning. 

But, anyway, he went. A woman 
came out of the little house with a 
child in her arms, put it in the front 
seat beside him and mumbled her 
thanks through her tears. He said 
everything would be all right and 
drove almost a block before he spoke 
to the child. There looking up at 
him was a pair of big brown eyes 
such as one sees only in the faces of 
hunting dogs and sick children. 

“You are God, aren’t you, Mister?” 
said the child. 

“I’m afraid not, little feller,” said 
the fat man. 

“But you must be God!” insisted 
the child. “I heard Mother praying 
beside my bed that God would help 
me to get to the hospital so I can get 
well and play baseball and go swim- 
ming like other boys. Are you work- 
ing for God?” 

“I guess I am, son, but I’m afraid 
I’m only a part-time employee. I 
don’t work for Him regularly, but 
I’m going to do a lot more work for 
Him from now on!” 

“I bet He’s a good boss,” said the 
child solemnly. 


When he had finished telling me 


In 1932 Joe Prance, the first Kiwanian, 
jokes with newly-elected International 
President Carl Endicott, at the left. 
Looking on are first club president 

Don Johnston and Immediate Past 
International President Bill Harris. 
Below, at Indiana District headquarters 
during the 1927 convention are T. 
Coleman, Dr. B. Meyers, Capt. W. Lehbe 
and Carl, then Indiana district governor. 





the story, there were tears trickling 
down his face. 

My friend had been mistaken for 
God and for the nonce was God 
to one crippled child! God has taken 
this happy, laughing bunch of Ki- 
wanians and used them as instru- 
ments to carry out His divine will. 
Not half the time we are doing it do 
we realize this. We are just having 
fun, but it is divine fun. 

When you come to the Interna- 
tional convention in Washington 
next June, if you find me wearing a 
pair of black eyes instead of my 


usual pretty blue ones, you may 
know that Carl Endicott has rec- 
ognized the word picture I have 


He may be a sissy 
but he 


drawn of him. 
about sentimental 
used to be a football player! 
Roe wrote that account in October 
1932, which was the same year that 
(See Enpicotr page 39) 


things, 


To eall Carl Endicott the ideal Kiwanian 


is not just courtesy. 


He was so dedicated to service that 


not even a depression catastrophe in finance prevented Carl 


from doing what he believed was right. 


By O. E. PETERSON 


Secretary, Kiwanis International 
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are We 


delinquency silly: 


Teo much emphasis is being placed 


on recreation: the real need is for constructive 


werk programs. 


By STANLEY S. SCHNETZLER 


W E HAVE WORKED over this prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency till 
we seem to have beaten it groggy. 
It has almost grown “punch-drunk,” 
along with many of us. In fact, we 
have reached the dangerous point 
where even the experts are begin- 
ning to over-simplify. 

“It’s the slums!” one of them de- 
clared recently. “We can never get 
rid of juvenile delinquency till we 
get rid of the slums.” 

Whereupon a banker’s son, a min- 
ister’s son, and their gang, born and 
reared in the fine houses on the hill, 
go out and hold up a bank “just for 
the fun of it’—and kill a teller in 
the process. 

Furthermore, just as we have 
over-simplified our problem, so we 
seem to have over-simplified its so- 
lution. In trying to find a pleasant 
answer for an unpleasant question, 
we have chosen play as a panacea. 

“More and better recreation fields; 
free tickets to the movies; city spon- 
sored summer camps. Keep ’em busy. 
Amuse ’em. Make ’em happy, and 
they'll behave!” 

All this will help, certainly. But 
in our eagerness to fashion a mate- 
rial instrument with which to guide 
energies arising primarily from va- 
riations in human emotions, we for- 
get that this is a mental enigma. We 
refuse to particularize to the point 
where we study one boy in one town 
—our own—in one situation—per- 
haps in one unique moment in his 
entire life. 

Only recently, I drove a youngster 
who lives near me into the heart of 
the city. He was on his way to a 
meeting of his school’s Self-Gov- 
erning League. On the way, we 
passed a group of his classmates who 
were littering the sidewalk in front 
of a pool hall with cigarette butts. 
Their shoes were unpolished. Their 
shirts hung outside their trousers. 
Their overalls were rolled halfway 
to their knees. They were half hid- 
den in a cloud of smoke. 

Usually, under such circumstances, 
we snort, shrug, and explain com- 
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fortably, “Well, what can you expect 
with such parents? If those kids had 
the proper sort of upbringing .. .”. 

However, if we look about us in 
our own neighborhood to the trou- 
bles of the fathers and mothers who 
are, otherwise, the leaders in the 
community, or if we turn to the boy 
who rides beside us— 

He and I stared at the dirty as- 
semblage of his classmates. When he 
spoke, it was almost under his 
breath. “Some day, they’ll hate me!” 
he said. “Ill be a capitalist, and 
they'll be on relief!” 

“So you’re going to be rich?” I 
challenged. 

“Can’t help it!” he declared brave- 
ly. “Not with the head start they’re 
giving me right now!” 

“So you think they’re missing the 
boat?” I continued. 

“T think they’re dumb—and lazy.” 

“How come?” I asked. 

“Maybe some kids are just born 
lazy,” he remarked. “Doesn’t matter 
where they live, whether they’re 
rich or poor.” 

“But isn’t it the parents’ fault?” 

“Not by a long shot. One of the 
best kids in our school has a dad in 
the penitentiary and a mother who’s 
a drunk. You see, I get to know some 
of these things, being in the League 
—the Self-Governing League.” 

So, there it was. That, to my way 
of thinking, was more valuable than 
a year’s research under controlled 
laboratory conditions by trained 
technicians. That was evidence from 
the heart by the heart of the prob- 
lem. ; 

He grinned self-consciously. “Take 
those kids back there at the pool 
hall. If they didn’t have a cent but 
what they earned—” 

“But that brings us right back to 
the parents, doesn’t it?” I asked. 

“No. Not exactly,” he mused. “The 
kids ought to be smarter than their 
parents; ought to see how it’s going 
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to be a few years from now—just 
by looking at their dads. But every- 
thing’s done for ’em. Why should 
they try? In a few years, though, 
they’ll find out that everything won’t 
be done for ’em—if they want to 
amount to anything. But it’ll be too 
late. They’ll be dumb because they 
ditched school. They’ll be lazy be- 
cause they never had to lift a finger. 
Dumb and lazy. Just the way they’re 
getting ready to be right now.” 

“All privileges, no responsibili- 
ties?” I inquired. 

“T’m not arguing against privileges. 
I’m all for ’em, but they ought to be 
earned—just as they'll have to be 
later.” 

“When you're a 
they’re on relief?” 

“Aw, you’re kidding me now,” he 
protested. 

“Never more serious in my life! 
I’m learning something,” I declared, 
“and I’m all for it. For instance, I 
have an idea that we’re bringing you 
young people up all wrong.” 

“Just the way you were brought 
up. I don’t mean you personally, but 
other men the same age you are. 
Right now they’re getting checks 
from the state for doing nothing 
when they’re able-bodied enough to 
hold jobs. Don’t you feel that they 
owe something—that they ought to 
produce something? Maybe there’s 
some connection between these kids’ 
loafing around the pool hall and their 
seeing their dads loafing around 
home when they should be out do- 
ing an honest day’s work.” 

“So, it’s the parents’ fault after 
all?” 

“No. It’s the state’s fault. Politics. 
Buying lazy people’s votes with tax- 
payers’ money.” 

“Self-Governing League on the 
air?” I inquired. 

“We learn some things there,” he 
admitted, “and they sound fair 
enough. As Granddad used to say, ‘If 


capitalist, and 


a man won't hear, he’s got to feel. 
If he won’t take a job, he ought to 
starve. And, if he starves long 
enough and his wife and kids com- 
plain loud enough, he’ll go out and 
swing a pick.’” 

“And there'll be jobs enough?” 

“Jobs enough—and to spare. It’s 
just a matter of being willing to work 
hard when you get one. I'd hate to 
see them try to keep me on relief if 
I weren’t going. back to school.” 

“Well, what do you think of this 
Youth Recreation Program we hear 
so much about?” I inquired. 

“All right as far as it goes, but it 
will never help the kids who need it 
most—those characters back there at 
the pool hall. They call it ‘sissy stuff.’ 
Imagine they’re grown up.” 

“And you’ve got to give them 
grown-up stuff to interest them?” 

“Well, it isn’t as easy as all that. 
They think ripping coin-boxes off 
public phones is grown-up stuff now 
Anything to have a little excitement 
and pick up some easy change.” 

“Easy change seems to be the heart 
of it.” 

“Easy change—and excitement.” 

“Maybe a work program instead of 
a play program?” 

“Might be!” he agreed. “They’re 
funny! You can’t tell ahead of time. 
But, if you put the right man at the 
head of it and if he got the right 
kids — the leaders — interested, you 
might make a go of it. Letting the 
kids make something for themselves 
might seem exciting enough to them 
—if he worked it right. If they tink- 
ered jaloppies and rigged radio set; 
that they could take home, mayb> 
they’d forget about stick-ups and 
phone coin-boxes. Thanks for the 
ride,” he said. “Here’s the high 
school.” 

He got out slowly. “But, you’ve got 
to start further back than that,” he 
said, and I knew that he was talking 
in the lingo of the Self-Governing 
League over which he would soon 
preside. “You’ve got to take the pol- 
itics out of unemployment insurance. 
Trim it down to only those who ac- 
tually need temporary help. For the 
others, make the rule, ‘No work, no 
eat.’ Don’t let these kids see their 
dads getting something for nothing 
or they’ll get the idea that’s the way 
the world’s run.” 

He turned and grinned. “Don’t 
think I won’t give the Self-Govern- 
ing League an earful today,” he said. 

“And don’t think I won’t give my 
service club one, too,” I called after 
him as I watched our future “capi- 
talist” stride off toward his halls of 
learning. THE END 
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The individualistic city of Winnipeg—celebrating its seventy-fifth birthday this 
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year—has grown from a brawling frontier settlement into one of the world’s 


Canadian hey Spot 


most active grain trading centers. 


The great flood of wheat surging 
through Winnipeg after harvest time in 
the Prairie Provinces gives 

work to many Canadians. All of the 
flour handled by this workman 

will be shipped to Europe. 
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eeeinenneen, Alberta and Mani- 
\7 toba—Canada’s prairie provinces 
—were settled by immigrants of 
many nationalities. It was from 1890 
to 1914 that these pioneers turned the 
fertile lands of western Canada into 
one of the world’s greatest wheat- 
producing areas. This expansion 
enabled the region to become an in- 
ternational bread basket during and 
after both world wars. 

Postwar exports.were greatest in 
1928 and 1929, when Canada ex- 
ported 408,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
This was forty-three per cent of the 
world market! From 1939 to 1945 
war again challenged Canadian 
wheatmen, who boosted their export 
production more than thirty-five per 
cent. And postwar chaos prolongs 
the heavy export demand. 

Much of this grain is shipped 
through Winnipeg, Manitoba en 
route to thirty-six countries. This 
makes Canada’s fourth largest city a 
key spot in the current struggle to 
feed underprivileged nations. But 


ANDREW T. KENNEDY 


importance is nothing new to Winni- 
peg—for seventy-five years the city 
has been the gateway to Canada’s 
rich West. When Winnipeg was just 
a brawling frontier settlement, it was 
flooded by settlers on their way to 
stake homesteads in the rich western 


prairies. After these agricultural 
pioneers had passed, wheat from 
their farms began flowing back 


through Winnipeg to markets in 
eastern Canada, the United States 
and abroad. Winnipeg grew bigger 
and richer with each harvest. 

This year, as Winnipeg celebrates 
its diamond jubilee, it is no longer 
a one-crop town: agriculture has 
diversified and industry is estab- 
lished. But Winnipeg is still the city 
built on wheat. Its’ spirit—pre- 
served and promoted by more than 
240 Kiwanians—is that of the indi- 
vidualists who first cultivated the 
prairies and then built elaborate 
storage and distribution systems that 
enable Canadian wheatmen to feed 
the world. THE END 
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Indians, who belong to Winnipeg’s rich 
frontier tradition, paraded through the city during 
the recent seventy-fifth anniversary observances. 


Canadian Nat. Film Board photos 


Standing in the eerie hold of a grain ship, the 

men above are unloading Winnipeg wheat at Midland, Ontario, 
Below, this unloading apparatus sucks wheat out of a 

grain transport into lakeside storage bins. 


Malak photo 


Symbolic of the long friendship between 
Canada and the United States were American soldiers 
who also took part in the festivities, 


Federal government graders stamp the 
carcasses of a few of the half million cattle that were 
processed in Winnipeg’s stockyards last year, 
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"GRASS ROOTS” LABOR RELATIONS 


ieee You imagine a law which de- 
A clared it an unfair engineering 
practice to break- 
downs in a manufacturing plant, or 
a law which called it an unfair safety 
practice to have plant accidents? La- 
problems just as much 
breakdowns in human engineering as 
machine failures are to production 
engineering. Yet fair employment 
legislation, unemployment compen- 


have machine 


bor are 


sation acts, minimum wage and hour 
laws and many other types of legis- 
lation are being discussed in a vain 
effort to legislate human relations 
in industry. We can’t solve indus- 
trial relations and personnel prob- 
lems by this approach any more than 
if we attempted to pass laws on en- 
gineering practices. 

We tackle problems with machines 
and accidents by preventive main- 
tenance and safety programs. The 
best managed companies are solving 
personnel and human relations prob- 
lems by this same approach rather 
than relying on a hoped-for cure-all 
in the form of a law. The passing 
of laws in an effort to improve labor 
relations is a negative approach, and 
the solution of human relations calls 
for a positive approach. 

In other management problems 
dealing with money, machines and 
material, industry does not use cure- 
alls after the problems develop, but 
sets up accounting control of money, 
inspection and inventories of mate- 
rials and preventive maintenance for 
machines. We should approach our 
personnel and labor problems as me- 
thodically as we do those of money, 
materials and machines. The truth 
is, we should give much more 
thought and systematic attention to 
human problems than those of 
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By JOHN A. MceCORMICK 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Battle Creek, 
Michigan 


Management Consultant on Labor Relations 


and 
industry 


money material. All too fre- 
quently, takes action on 
personnel and labor problems only 
after a crisis develops which could 
have been prevented. The war ex- 
pression, “Too little, too late,” applies 
in many cases to the personnel prob- 
lems of a great number of manufac- 
turing organizations. 

The principle of attempting to 
regulate labor relations and human 
relations from Washington and by 
law is just as bad as the attempt to 
regulate business from the same spot. 
If we go to the “grass roots,” or the 
heart of the labor relations problem, 
we will not only solve industrial re- 
lations problems but go a long way 
toward stopping communists and 
other enemies of free enterprise and 
of the American way of life. 

The average American worker is 
not a Red, nor does he like labor 
bosses (which most labor laws are 
aimed at) any more than he likes to 
be pushed around by anyone else. He 
only goes to them as a last resort 
when he has lost touch with and 
confidence in the men he works for. 
He only sours on free enterprise 
when he feels that the same oppor- 
tunities and benefits do not extend 
to him. He is the same American 
that wins wars and gladly risks death 
for his country because he feels he 
is an integral part of that country 
for which he is fighting. 

The job ahead in industrial human 
relations is that of making the aver- 


age worker an integral part of free 
enterprise and the business for which 
he works and giving him the feeling 
that he belongs on the team. If we 
can succeed, the worker will not be 
interested in joining other teams that 
are competing with industry. 

Some laws are essential, and some 
good has come out of many of them. 
But many more are ineffective and 
not even enforced after their passage. 
When this is coupled with a psycho- 
logical reaction to the extent that 
employees who do not like the ac- 
tions of some of their labor bosses 
rally to their support, I raise the 
question as to whether we are ap- 
proaching the labor problem from 
the right angle. It seems to me that 
bigger 


these laws driving a 


wedge between employees and their 


are 


employers. 

There is no question that we have 
the greatest country in the world, 
the highest standard of living, and 
the best principle of government, but 
if we divide the employees of Amer- 
ican industry away from the em- 
ployers who are the natural leaders 
of such people, we can then be con- 
quered by the forces which have 
such a result as their objective. 

There are many employers whose 
plant operation would be unaffected 
if all the labor laws suddenly ceased 
to exist. The employers have tackled 
the problem as they have those of 
engineering, accounting, manufac- 
turing, selling and advertising; in 
other words, in their own back yard. 
It is employers like these—and there 
are many—that are the hope of per- 
petuating free enterprise. 

Here are some of the things that 
some employers are doing in a grass 
roots approach to the problem. Many 
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We might as well pass laws against 


industrial accidents as to try legislating 


good relations between capital and labor unious. 


of them are taking a first look at 
their foremen and supervisors. Many 
enlightened employers are admitting 
that a good many of their officers 
are not good leaders and that some 
of the fault lies at the doorstep of 
the management itself. With union 
pressures, salary freezes during the 
war, and other contributing factors, 
foremen in many plants do not re- 
ceive a great deal more, and some- 
times less, than the workers under 
them. Enlightened employers are ad- 
justing the inequities in foremen 
compensation first and are following 
that with a demand for greater lead- 
ership on the part of their super- 
vision. They not only are going into 
training programs for these men but 
are taking steps to definitely treat 
them as management representatives 
and to educate them to all aspects of 
the economics of business. 

Some employers have an annual 
audit made of their personnel prac- 
tices and policies in the plant in the 
same way that they audit their books 
and accounting methods annually. 
Some provide for a periodic inven- 
tory of their personnel by merit 
ratings that give top management an 
evaluation of the per cent of excel- 
lent, good, fair and poor employees 
in the same way that materials and 
equipment are inventoried. Others 
use a “morale survey” to take the 
pulse of the morale in the plant the 
same way they watch the gauges 
and dials on the machines and equip- 
ment. This morale survey is some- 
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thing like an opinion poll. A series of 
carefully designed questions are sent 
out to all employees who answer 
them without disclosing their iden- 
tity. Many employers analyze and 
keep records of grievances by de- 
partment and cause, just as they do 
accidents in their plant. 

Some employers are taking a more 
scientific look at the personnel com- 
ing into the organization in the same 
way that they purchase materials. 
By specifications and psychological 
tests they can eliminate poor quality 
personnel as they reject poor quality 
raw materials at the receiving door. 
They set up specifications for person- 
nel and job requirements and are 
using the testing techniques that the 
Army and Navy found so valuable in 
the last war. 

Some employers are using job 
evaluation programs to price wage 
rates systematically, according to the 
specifications of the job, in the same 
manner that they set prices on their 
products after cost analysis and 
examination of the competitive mar- 
ket. Some employers put all policies 
in writing so that every foreman 
and key man is supplied with a guide 
to action on labor and personnel 
problems in the same way the engi- 
neering departments prepare blue- 
prints and manufacturing specifica- 
tions for producing a product. These 
employers go to considerable effort 
to make their union contract a man- 
ual on labor relations in order to 
make for a uniform and standard 


personnel procedure throughout the 
plant. 

Some employers are applying the 
same sales promotion technique and 
sales psychology in handling their 
employees that they have always 
done with their customers. 

In a recent address in Chicago, 
Thomas G. Spates, vice president of 
the General Foods Cooperation, said: 

“To anyone willing to grit his teeth 
and look reality squarely in the eye, 
it should be crystal clear by now 
that for the past decade our country 
has been getting by on the momen- 
tum of the freedom we inherited. 
Refilling the reservoirs of freedom 
is the supreme and critical issue 
of our time, because, in population, 
size, resources, leadership and a pas- 
sion for industrialization, the United 
States of America has finally met its 
match in the USSR. Our decisive 
advantage in that competition is the 
power of freedom. The leaders of 
American business have within their 
control the chance of restoring that 
power, because in this country con- 
version to the doctrine of totalitari- 
anism starts at the places where 
people work, as a result of the way 
they are treated by their bosses at 
all levels of human organizations.” 

American businessmen are the 
greatest experts in the world in win- 
ning customers and influencing peo- 
ple. Let’s use the technique to bridge 
the gap between employee and em- 
ployer instead of trying to legislate 
human relations. THE END 
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Past International presidents, International 
officers, district governors-elect, International 
committee chairmen and district secretaries met 
in Chicago’s Drake Hotel October 31 to 


November 3 to plan for 1950. 
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Everyone benefits where visitors can 


learn the truth about the condition 


of hospital patients. 


T ONE WELL-KNOWN Chicago hos- 
fA pital, the arrival of the hours 
between two and three o'clock in the 
afternoon and seven and eight at 
night is a signal for the majority 
of the staff doctors to go into hiding. 
Those who must maintain emergency 
posts are chosen by lot. The rest flee 
to a small meeting room on an inac- 
cessible upper floor. There they stay, 
smoking nervously, playing cards 
and pacing up and down, for these 
are visiting hours, and the doctors 
say that they just can’t face the visi- 
tors. 

“What am I supposed to do,” asked 
one young resident physician, “when 
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By JHAN and JUNE ROBBINS 


an excited woman chases me half 
the length of the hall, grabs me by 
the elbow and gasps, ‘Doctor, how 
is my mother?’ I haven’t the faintest 
idea who her mother is, I haven't 
the necessary records available to 
tell her, and ten to one I am not the 
doctor on the case anyway!” 

It is likely that the hospital in your 
community is staffed by doctors 
made of sterner stuff. If you have 
ever had a loved one lying in a hos- 
pital bed, however, you know that 
a modern hospital is one of the hard- 
est places in the world to obtain 
direct, lucid, accurate information 
just for the asking. You do have to 











pursue white-jacketed figures down 
endless corridors and ask your ques- 
tions on the run, praying that you 
have somehow got hold of the right 
man. You do have to wheedle nurses 
to get them to tell you whether your 
mother, husband or child has had a 
good night, or displayed a good appe- 
tite. On your own, you often sneak 
a look at the queer marks and figures 
on the bedside charts, but you can 
only guess at their meaning. 

Some hospitals have rules that 
forbid doctors, nurses and even at- 
tendants and elevator operators to 
answer random questions about any 
patient’s condition. Most hospitals 
rely on those exasperating stock re- 
plies, “We cannot divulge that in- 
formation,” and “The patient is do- 
ing as well as can be expected.” 

At Montefiore Hospital in New 
York, however, there is a new tech- 
nique for adjusting these complicated 
relationships among doctor, patient, 
hospital and relative. They call it 
Interview Night. The idea is to get 
all the questions out of the way at 
once and to set aside one night a 
week for the job. Now, as far as the 
friends and relatives who come to 
see patients at Montefiore are con- 
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cerned, the whole hospital staff can 
go out for a walk during visiting 
hours. They know that come Tuesday 
night the doctor, assisted by one of 
the hospital’s trained social workers, 
will be sitting submissively on a chair 
in a large auditorium, agreeably 
ready and well prepared to answer 
all questions posed by all comers. 

“Doctor, can you tell me more 
about this new treatment you are 
giving my father?” 

“Doctor, my wife had tuberculosis 
for a year before we found out about 
it. Do you think the children might 
have it?” 

“My mother is asking for books 
and knitting. Is she allowed to do 
those things?” 

“My husband’s boss wants to know 
when he'll be back on the job. 
What shall I tell him?” 

Interview Night, as originally put 
into practice a year ago by Dr. E. M. 
Bluestone, director of the hospital, 
was at first largely a gesture in the 
direction of greater efficiency. But 
almost immediately, the doctors saw 
tangible medical results emerging 
from these leisurely heart-to-heart 
talks on Interview Night. Patients, 
it seems, often tell their relatives 
things they are too shy or too con- 
fused to tell their doctors. Now that 
information, like an angle shot in 
billiards, was channeled to its proper 
recipient. Friends and relatives, in 
discussing a patient’s case, often vol- 
unteered unknown but valuable bits 
of information about the patient’s 
past history. 


Tuen Dr. Stanley Bernstein, a 
young member of the house staff, 
asked for and received permission 
to set up interview teams consisting 
of the physician and a trained social 
worker. Almost immediately, further 
benefits were seen. The presence of 
the social worker, and sometimes a 
little gentle quizzing on her part, 
resulted in new information about 
the patient as a human being. 
Doctors were eager to get an idea 
of the family background and, more 
important, of the family attitude to- 
ward the patient. Was there real 
sympathy for him? Merely a sense of 
duty? Or only impatience? Is the 
patient the type who will fight his 
own battle for recovery, or will he 
need a great deal of emotional en- 
couragement? Casual remarks, gos- 
sipy anecdotes, even the expressions 
in the eyes and on the faces of rela- 
tives often give these facts away. 
On the visitor’s part, there was a 
noticeable improvement in tempera- 
ment. The hospital no longer has to 
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deal with infuriated relatives who 
have unintentionally been highhatted 
by a hurried doctor or snubbed by 
a harried nurse. 

Visitors are not as likely to accept 
patients’ complaints at their face 
value. Instead, they seek the other 
side of the argument on Interview 
Night, asking such questions as, 
“Doctor, why can’t my daughter have 
orange juice with her breakfast?” 

They learn that the strict break- 
fast menu is indication of 
stinginess on the hospital’s part, as 
the patient may have charged, but 
merely a dietary restriction, and so 
the way is smoothed again for better 
understanding. 

“These interviews give a stereo- 
scopic view of the patient,’ Dr. Blue- 
stone explains. “On the one side you 
have the medical aspect and on the 
other you gather the social aspect 
for more life, dimension and depth.” 

At Montefiore, staff and visitors 
are on intimate, friendly terms. When 
they meet in the halls, where the 
doctors tread without fear during 
visiting hours, there are pleasant 
greetings and perhaps a little small 
talk—but no questions. Those have 


not an 





“Doctors were eager to get an idea 
of the family background and, more 
important, the family attitude.” 


all been answered, or will be next 
Tuesday night. 

What about those queries that can’t 
be answered—or are usually not 
answered? The questions that have 
to do with life and death, or drasiic 
diagnoses? Doctors admit that they 
often dodge visitors because they are 
reluctant to anything but 
good news. 

On Interview Night, however, the 
doctors can’t dodge and they don't 
try. Often, they do just the opposite 

insist on telling the truth. Mrs. 
Minna Field, Montefiore’s — social 
service executive, 
where a group of relatives 
ters, an uncle, and several nieces and 
nephews—insisted that a _ patient’s 
wife should not be told the truth 
about her husband’s critical condi- 
tion. She was a highly emotional, 
not to say hysterical, woman, they 
told the social worker defensively, 
and couldn’t stand the shock. 

But both the doctor and the social 
worker became convinced that the 
woman’s hysteria was due to uncer- 
tainty. Not knowing her husband’s 
real condition, she was torturing her- 

(See HOSPITAL page 40) 


release 
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case 
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BURLINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA This club has 
given a hand to Judy Huffines, who was born with- 
out one. Doctors fitted her with an artificial append- 
age, and gave Judy post-operative training for $1500. 
When Burlington Kiwanians heard about the girl’s 
plight and learned that her parents couldn’t afford 
the treatments, they asked that she visit a meeting. 
Before it disbanded, Kiwanians had donated $800 
and pledged the remaining $700! 

HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY To help end the short- 
age of nurses, Hackensack Kiwanians have given 
$300 to the Hackensack Hospital Association. The 
money is being used as a scholarship for nursing 
trainees who could not afford the cost of books, 
tuition and uniforms. 

ALTON, ILLINOIS This club has given a resuscitator- 
inhalator to the Alton Volunteer Rescue Corps. The 
machine—and trained operators—are now available 
to anyone in the community. 

ONEONTA, NEW YORK Oneonta Kiwanians have 
contributed $2500—raised through an issue of 
twenty-five dollar bonds to club members—toward 
the construction of a winterized building at the 
Crumhorn Mountain Boy Scout Camp. These bonds 
will be repaid during the next three years from the 
club treasury. The new year-round Oneonta Kiwanis 
building will have eating, cooking and sleeping 
facilities for twenty-four people. 


$ 
AUBURN-LEWISTON, MAINE To raise money for a 


$12,000 solarium at the St. Mary’s General Hospital, 
Auburn-Lewiston Kiwanians held an apple sale. 


GRAND LAKE, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA Members 


of this club have been working weekends to build 
a cabin for local Girl Scout groups. 


CENTER, COLORADO This club bought a building, 


moved it to an improved lot, and reconditioned the 
structure so it can be used as a community center. 
Boy Scouts, the Farm Bureau and similar local or- 
ganizations will use the meeting room, kitchen, lobby 
and other facilities. 


WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA Since 1919, the 


Kiwanis Club of Wilmington has sponsored the 
Brigade Boys Club. The latest and most spectacular 
contributions that Kiwanians have made to this fifty- 
year-old youth organization is helping raise $150,000 
to build a new recreation center for the boys. The 
ninety Wilmington Kiwanians each accepted respon- 
sibility for $440, or a total of $40,000. Leading the 
community to successful conclusion of this big fund- 
raising campaign, the Kiwanians turned in more 
money than the quota for their club. 

Plans for the new building have been drawn up, 
and ground will soon be broken. There are to be 
modern locker rooms, a big, well-equipped gym- 
nasium, crafts shop, kitchen, game room, library 
and a machinery room. 





Without the guidance provided by the Kiwanis Club of Wilmington, North Carolina, these members of the Brigade Boys 
Club would probably be chalking their cues in undesirable hangouts instead of in this wholesome recreation center. 
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LEWISTON-CLARKSTON, IDAHO On the first and 
third Wednesday of each month, this club sponsors 
the Kiwanis Round Table of the Air. On these pro- 
grams, the communities’ leading citizens discuss 
problems of local interest. Some of the round tables 
have dealt with school systems, youth guidance and 
the Community Chest. 

OLEAN, NEW YORK Members of this club entertained 
forty-eight 4-H youths recently, to celebrate the 
success of a mutual chicken project. This spring, the 
service clubbers bought chicks for the 4-H young- 
sters. In return, Kiwanians each received two 
dressed chickens at the joint meeting. Prizes were 
awarded for the best birds. 

GROVE CITY, PENNSYLVANIA This club is playing 
a prominent part in the effort to establish permanent 
headquarters for the Grove City Youth Center. The 
secretary and three board members of the Commu- 
nity Building Corporation (formed to provide recre- 
ational opportunities for teen-agers) are Kiwanians. 
The service clubbers have donated more than $1000 
to CBC. 

TOMS RIVER, NEW JERSEY The Kiwanis Club of 
Toms River honored the winning team in its com- 
munity baseball league with a testimonial dinner. 
This league was begun in 1948 to provide recrea- 
tional opportunities for sports-minded young Toms 
Riverites. The Kiwanians spent about $250 getting 
some equipment and setting up a field, but gate re- 
ceipts this year netted a sizeable profit. 

LAWTON, OKLAHOMA It cost this club $1500 to build 
a sewer and water line to the City Mission for the 
Underprivileged. 

BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA Young inmates of 
the Higbee School suffer from cardiac and ortho- 
pedic maladies. This fall, the Kiwanis Club of Beth- 
lehem entertained the kids at a picnic, where chil- 
dren and service clubbers played ball. Each year, 
the club stages a Christmas party at the school. 

GREENVILLE, KENTUCKY This town has a popula- 
tion of just 2300—thirty-five of them Kiwanians. 
But small size did not stop the service clubbers from 
carrying a big project to a successful conclusion. 
Last year they began a campaign to raise $10,000 for 
renovating the Greenville Public schools, which 
hadn’t been painted for ten years and lacked ade- 
quate lighting facilities. With almost $10,400 col- 
lected, Kiwanians have done the following: 

Completely painted the school buildings. 

Installed fluorescent lighting throughout. 

Put in new entrances with panic bars and locks. 

Installed three five-place hand-washing lavatories. 

Put in a water heater. 

Made repairs on other parts of the building. 

As a result of these improvements, Greenville 
schools now are bright, clean and newly painted— 
modern enough to meet state and city fire regula- 
tions and bright enough to meet the standards pre- 
scribed by lighting engineers. 

ELMA, WASHINGTON Elma Kiwanians have helped 
their city council extend power lines to 112 rural 
consumers. 

FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA One hundred and fifty 
Fergus Falls children and their pets took part in this 
Kiwanis club’s big pet parade. Judging was done at 
the end of the parade. 

BEND, OREGON For the second year, members of 
this club staged a successful minstrel show to bolster 
their treasury. 
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FRESH MEADOWS, NEW YORK These Kiwanians en- 
tertained sixty young post-polio patients recently. 
Kiwanian Jimmie Smith, well known orchestra 
leader, provided the entertainment, along with a 
Magician, singers and piano players. Ice cream and 
comic books were given out at the close of the first 
performance. And hospital officials were so im- 
pressed that they asked the service clubbers to en- 
tertain patients in another building. 

NORTH TOPEKA, KANSAS Members of this club re- 
cently raised $221, with which the Capper Founda- 
tion for Crippled Children bought a_ recording 
machine. The instrument is used to record the speech 
defects of backward youths. When the records are 
played back, the children understand’ their trouble 
and are more nearly able to speak properly. 





As a result of this fire, caused by the crash of an airplane 
participating in the Thompson Trophy Race, the Kiwanis Club 
of Berea, Ohio petitioned their city council for protection. 


ARMDALE-HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA This club is 
offering seventy-five prizes to Nova Scotia hunters. 
Awards will be given for the largest dressed deer 
carcases and antlers. Nine prizes in each class were 
awarded last year. 

BUFFALO, NEW YORK Ten thousand copies of “A 
Guide To Churches in Downtown Buffalo” were 
given to the city convention and tourist bureau by 
Buffalo Kiwanians. This publication was compiled 
by the club’s Committee on Support of Churches in 
Their Spiritual Aims. 

PORTAGE PARK, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Members of 
this club recently donated a television set to the 
Byron Street Lutheran Home Finding Society. 

SPRINGDALE-CHESWICK, PENNSYLVANIA Each 
year, this club gives $100 to the local library. 

MIRACLE MILE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA The 
California Babies’ and Children’s Hospital—a char- 
itable institution—recently received a station wagon 
from Miracle Mile Kiwanians. The vehicle will be 
used to transport charity patients and make daily 
pickups for the hospitals’ mothers’ milk bureau. 
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WILMINGTON, DELAWARE Twelve years and $43,000 
dollars after this club began planning an ambitious 
boys club project, the job was finished. About 500 
Wilmington youngsters are enjoying the new club 
facilities 

TACOMA, WASHINGTON This club recently appropri- 
ated more than $3000 to the Tacoma Park Board. 
This money will be used to create a hard surface 
area one hundred feet by one hundred and twenty, 
where youngsters can roller skate, play basketball 
and other games 

MINOT, NORTH DAKOTA To raise funds for a new 
bridge at a Girl Scout camp, Minot Kiwanians built 
a miniature bridge on Main Street. Townspeople 
were invited to “Come Across” both physically and 
financially. Eight hundred dollars were raised this 
way, and other appeals were made. Enough was 
raised to pay for construction of a good bridge to 
the river-encircled campsite. 
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The Birmingham, Alabama club sponsored the painting of this 
recreation center. More than 100 union painters swarmed over 
the structure, covering it with fifty gallons in five minutes. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS Members of this 
club took part in Governors’ Day festivities at the 
Eastern States Exposition by playing host to families 
of the governors of ten north Atlantic states. 

HILLSBOROUGH, NEW BRUNSWICK Plans are being 
made by this club for extension of a community 
playground program for next summer. The Kiwan- 
ians opened a playground this year, providing rec- 
reational opportunities for hundreds of children. 

MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA Muskogee Kiwanians have 
renovated furniture, decorated and done repair 
work for a local Indian orphanage. The club has 
authorized $1000 and expects to continue its work 
with the unfortunate Indian kids. 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
plots for paupers. 

BRANTFORD, ONTARIO Brantford Kiwanians 
given scholarships to one girl at the University of 
Toronto and to a displaced Lithuanian girl who is 
studying nursing at the Brantford hospital. 

PUEBLO, COLORADO This club’s guidance program 
for young delinquents has worked so well that the 
Rocky Mountain District adopted the program at 
the recent district convention. 

Pueblo Kiwanians began their program to reduce 
the proportion of delinquents who get into real 
trouble after leaving reform schools. What many 
delinquents need is a decent home, and providing 
decent homes is the Kiwanis program. Kids who 
come before juvenile peace officers are given good 
homes instead of sentences in reform schools, and 
Kiwanians help the delinquents readjust to life in 
normal society. On a district basis, it is proposed 
that this program would operate through a Kiwanis 
farm where all those needing guidance could be sent. 

Out of thirty-one youths to take part in the plan, 
all but one have made good. 


This club is providing burial 


have 





Setting an example for the rest of the community, members 
of the Kiwanis Club of Lakewood, New Jersey volunteered for 
blood typing tests, which are valuable in case of emergency. 


INGLESIDE, MACON, GEORGIA This club has adopted 
a five-year-old orphan—a newcomer to the Metho- 
dist Orphan’s Home. As foster fathers, the service 
clubbers will take the boy home occasionally to 
eat and play with their families. The adoptee will 
also be taken to Sunday School, football games and 
other places where a normal boy would go with his 
dad. 

WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA With twelve 
Key Clubs to its credit, this Kiwanis club is Inter- 
national’s champion Key Club builder. Winston- 
Salem Kiwanians reached this amazing total recently 
when they added six new Key Clubs to the half 
dozen previously organized. 
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DAYTON, OHIO This club recently dedicated a bas- 
ketball, handball and spray court at Burkham Park. 
Installation of similar courts for athletic activities 
in other city playgrounds is being planned by the 
club. 

NEW CASTLE, INDIANA This club recently bought a 
station wagon for the township school system. The 
auto will be used to transport crippled children 
to and from school. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN This club has sponsored an 
Industry Clergy Day to acquaint churchmen with 
the problems of industrial workers. This program 
enabled more than one hundred Milwaukee clergy- 
men from different denominations and faiths to 
tour the Allis Chalmers plant, where they saw men 
doing assembly-line work. The visitors also heard 
Allis Chalmers President Walter Geist outline his 
company’s relations to current economic trends. 


After visiting the plant, Kiwanians and the clergy- 
men had lunch together. 

GRAVOIS, SAINT LOUIS COUNTY, MISSOURI To buy 
twenty-nine overhead street lights for the unin- 
corporated community of Affton, this club has spent 
$2500. 





Members of the Englewood, Chicago club finish a booth used in 
a recent fund-raising campaign. This drive netted the service 
club $4018 that will be used for underprivileged child work. 


AHOSKIE, NORTH CAROLINA In cooperation with 
doctors and public health officials, this club has 
sponsored a clinic for removal of tonsils and ade- 
noids. Underprivileged children from the club’s 
two-county area were eligible for treatment. Thirty- 
two children were cared for. 

ORLAND, CALIFORNIA The morning after Halloween, 
businessmen and residents of Orland found their 
windows clean and their garbage cans right side up. 
The reasons: Local youngsters had been too busy 
at the Kiwanis Halloween party to play tricks. Al- 
most 2000 kids took part in a big parade. Two 
parties—one for small fry and another for high 
schoolers—were held later in the evening. THE END 
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Tue Key Cuvs of Hammonton High School at Hammon- 
ton, New Jersey inaugurated the idea of presenting an 
award at commencement time to the high school boy or 
girl who best typifies service ideals . . . A non-school 
dramatic hit entitled, “Death Takes a Holiday,” was 
sponsored by the Key Clubbers of Monrovia-Arcadia- 
Duarte High School at Monrovia, California. Profits 
were to be used for diving equipment for a new swim- 
ming pool... At Concord, North Carolina, the Concord 
High School Key Club members have been giving Army 
aptitude tests to the junior and senior classes to help 
these students choose their life’s work . . . A much- 
needed spotlight for stage lighting has been presented 
to the Scottsbluff High School at Scottsbluff, Nebraska 
by the Key Club of that school. 
much to aid with details involved in a vocational job 
Kiwanis-sponsored retail 


This group has done 


survey conducted before a 


selling course could be started. 


Av RepMonp, OREGON Key Clubbers of Redmond Union 
High School served hot dogs, pop and ice cream to 900 
people in attendance at the Boy Scout Circus ... The 
Ganong Memorial High School Key Club at St. Stephen, 
New Brunswick sponsored a career conference for nearly 
400 “students and teachers from southwestern New 
Brunswick. Those attending heard lectures from that 
area’s educationists and men and women in various fields 
of work. 

Art Eustis, Florida, the Eustis High School Key Club 
presented a “Key Minstrel,” vroceeds from which will go 
toward sending the entire membership to the Florida 
Key Club district convention. Donating equipment to the 
school’s newly-revised band is another fine service of this 
outstanding Florida Key Club. ... The Big Stone Gap 
High School Key Club at Big Stone Gap, Virginia raised 
$130 from taking charge of a concession at the Kiwanis 
annual horse show. This money was used for providing 
meals for an underprivileged child for an entire year, 
and sponsoring a tonsil clinic. ... At Texas City, Texas 
Key Clubbers of the Texas City High School assisted 
with the city safety program. They also sponsored a 
wrestling match, and a faculty vs. Key Club members 
basketball game. 


THE END 





The Kiwanin Club of Britton, Oklahoma and its Key Club held a 
joint carnival to raise money for the expenses of the Key Club’s 
delegates to the young men’s next international convention. 





















































Memerrs of the Layton, Utah club did more to observe 
National Newspaper Week than listen to a speaker: They 
put out one ten-page issue of The Weekly Reflex! Acting 
as reporters writers, advertising salesmen, 
pressmen and typesetters, Kiwanians did most of the 
work on the edition as regular employees of the paper 


editorial 


took a bemused vacation. 


Kiwantan Louis Leppke of the Downtown Omaha club 
has prepared a folder which dramatizes the United States 
Constitution and Bill of Rights. The text is accompanied 
by pictures of America’s presidents and their wives. 


W inrtetp, Kansas Kiwanians have developed another 
way of propagating Kiwanis. Thirty or forty of the serv- 
ice clubbers visit nearby towns, entertaining at dinner 
the prominent men in that community. Winfield Kiwan- 
ians pay for the dinners and furnish the programs. This 
way, the Kiwanians meet folks in other communities 
and introduce their new friends to Kiwanis. As a result, 
several communities have shown an interest in establish- 


ing Kiwanis clubs. 


Tue Seconp edition of Romance of Service, the official 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District history, has just been 
released. This new volume consists of minor alterations 
in the first edition, plus a continuation of the district’s 
history through March 31, 1949. Romance of Service is 
divided into the following sections: Pathway to Achieve- 
ment, Objects of Kiwanis, Those Early International 
Conventions, Kiwanis Sunrise, O-Q-M Story in Year 
by Year Sequence, Presidents of Kiwanis International, 
International O-Q-M Official Personnel, O-Q-M Official 
Publications, Ready Reference Section (significant 
facts), Military Service Members, O-Q-M Kiwanis 
Chronicles, The Story Continued. 

J. Smyth Carter, author of Romance of Service, is a 
distinguished Kiwanian. He is a member of the Down- 
town Toronto club. Some of his many Kiwanis offices 
have been: chairman of the International Committee 
on Kiwanis Education, editor of the district magazine, 
and district secretary and treasurer. 

This volume is crammed with facts for reference 
seekers and memories for those Kiwanians who have 
helped build this great district of Kiwanis International. 


Kwowrnc that profits from Kiwanis gum machines are 
used for youth welfare work, citizens of Buffalo, New 
York have developed a great respect for the machines. 
One evidence is that since the first was installed in 
1946, people have bought enough Kiwanis gum to pro- 
vide more than $5000 in revenue for youth work. Even 
more convincing proof has been the respectful attitude 
of some community-conscious burglars: entering a 
Buffalo store for the second time recently, robbers did 
not molest the Kiwanis gum machine! 
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Turee nunprep and twelve people attended the Atlantic 
City club’s recent inter-club meeting, at which members 
of the New York Stock Exchange were guests. 


Immepiate Past International President J. Belmont 
Mosser has been named a member of the Freedoms 
Foundation 1949 Awards Jury Panel. This group of dis- 
tinguished Americans will choose from hundreds of en- 
tries the people and organizations that have done the 
most to promote freedom during the last two years. 
Harold Stassen is chairman of the panel. 


a. HERBERT CRANSTON, member of the Midland, Ontario 
club and dean of Canadian journalists, recently received 
an honorary Doctorate of Law degree from McMaster 
University, his alma mater. His son, William, is now 
president of the club. 


In Seatrte, Washington, International President J. Hugh 
Jackson and his wife were honored at an inter-club 
meeting attended by three hundred and ten guests from 
the second and third divisions of the Pacific-Northwest 
District. After a tableaux pageant, dramatizing the his- 
tory, attractions and Kiwanis activity of this area, Presi- 
dent Hugh received gifts symbolic of this region’s pro- 
ductivity. THE END 





At a recent inter-club meeting in Seattle, Washington, Inter- 
national President J. Hugh Jackson and his wife received gifts 
symbolic of the region’s agriculture, industry and fisheries. 
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PROBLEM: What is the Kiwanis Edu- 
cation plan used by the Spokane, Wash- 
ington club? 


ANSWER: This plan consists of a pre- 
induction education program of five 
separate meetings, each dealing with 
one of the following subjects: History 
and Development of Kiwanis, Organiza- 
tion of Kiwanis, Objects and Objectives, 
The Kiwanian and His Club, and Know 
Your Own Club. The plan includes a 
formal introduction of the new member 
to the club by the person who originally 
proposed him for membership, and a 
concentrated effort to properly assimi- 
late the new member into the club. A 
complete outline of this plan is available 
in bulletin form. 


PROBLEM: Our Committee on Agri- 
culture and Conservation is considering 
the organization of a 4-H Pig Club. 
Where can we obtain complete informa- 
tion concerning such a project? 


ANSWER: From your County Agri- 
cultural Agent, who is probably located 
in your county seat. He is the local di- 
rector of all activities of the Extension 
Service, Department of Agriculture. 

It is suggested that you also contact 
the following Kiwanis clubs that are 


among those currently sponsoring a 
similar activity. 
Dallas, Texas—Perpetuating our pig 


program with the 4-H Club boys, the 
club purchased the following replace- 
ment pigs: three gilts at $20 each; two 
gilts at $15 each; and one boar at $30. 
A total cost of $120. The pigs were 
numbered and corresponding numbers 
were drawn from a box and in this 
manner the pigs were given to the 4-H 
Club boys to help them carry on their 
pig program. 

Vineland, New Jersey — Committee 
sponsored a plan to assist 4-H Club ac- 
tivities in Cumberland County. Each 
club in the county is to buy a registered 
pig and present it to a selected 4-H 
member for him to raise. At the end 
of the year, he must present the 4-H 
Club with one pig from a litter, in turn 
to be presented to another 4-H boy who 
at the end of his year will do likewise. 


PROBLEM: What types of open forum 
meetings have proved most effective in 
Kiwanis clubs? 


ANSWER: The panel forum is prob- 
ably the most popular. In this type 
three or more persons engage in a con- 
versational discussion before an audi- 
ence, attempting to clarify the issues 
involved. 

The symposium is also popular. In 
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this type several people deliver ad- 
dresses representing different points of 
view, followed by audience participa- 
tion. 

Other types include the lecture ques- 
tion method, in which one person de- 
livers an address followed by a ques- 
tion and answer period; and the forum 
dialogue, in which two persons carry on 
a conversational discussion of the sub- 
ject, followed by questions and discus- 
sions by the audience. 

In order to secure a maximum of 
audience participation at the panel con- 
ferences held in connection with the 
International conventions, a list of 
twenty-five to fifty questions are 
mimeographed and distributed among 
the audience of each conference. The 
chairman of each conference calls the 
meeting to order and introduces the five 
or six paneleers, each of whom are rec- 
ognized authorities on a type of ques- 
tion included in the list distributed. 
Questions from the audience are then 
called for and the chairman refers to 
the paneleer involved. Of course, other 
questions besides those appearing on the 
prepared list may be asked. This type 
of forum is especially valuable when 
several subjects are to be covered and 
the audience is large. THE END 
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Warning to Program Chairmen 


The Daily Worker of September 26 tips 
off what may develop into a very impor- 
tant distribution setup for Soviet propa- 
ganda films in this country. 
mouthpiece of the communists states: 


A new experiment in reaching untapped 
sections of the country with foreign films is 
going to be tried in the fall by a new group 
called COMMUNITY CINEMA CORPORA- 
TION. The plan is to penetrate small and 
medium-sized towns where no permanent 
“art” theatres operate and to show pictures 
on a share-the-profit basis with civic organ- 
izations. 


The fact that the Daily Worker adver- 
tises and boosts COMMUNITY CINEMA 
CORPORATION is sufficient cause to 
alert any real American against such 
“penetration.” 


This official 
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HOENSHEL “> 
Brandied FRUIT CAKE 


With loads of glaced fruits and choice nuts—mellow 
old brandy and fine sherry—these dark fruit cakes 
delight everyone. You'll love them too! Pliofilm 
inner-wrapped. Shipped to you or individually 
to list. THE DARK CAKE—1% Ib., $2.05; 3 Ib., $3.82; 5 Ib., 
$6.02; 3 Ib. with brandied hard sauce, $4.57. ALIGHT CAKE 
—2 ib., $2.25. PUDDINGS—(Pium, Fig, Fig-and-Date) 2 Ib., 
$1.65 ea. BRANDIED HARD SAUCE—10 oz., 75¢; CINNA- 
MON TOAST SPREAD—10 oz., 69¢. West of Denver, add 
10c per pound. Send check or money order. 


HOENSHEL FINE FOODS, 1008 Hancock St., Sandusky, Ohio 
Largest Individual Maker of Fruit Cake in the World. 
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Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
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WEDNESDAY 





-REMINDO-— 


Three-Way Calendar 
® Meeting Day Reminder ® 
Handsome Membership Piaque ® 
Useful Calendar 


REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, em- 
bossed bronzoid back. Size 8x13". Back- 
ground finished in wood grain walnut. 
Emblem enameled in official colors. 
"MEETS TODAY" printed in heavy red 
type on every club meeting day through- 
out the year. 


COMPLETE CALENDAR 
$2 


aia oad nhs dnd .50 
Lots of 2-25, each...... 2.40 
Lots of 26-50, each...... 2.35 
Lots over 50, each...... 2.30 


Add 25c for postage and insurance. 
Refill pads available each year. 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 E. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

































Q. Our club bylaws have not been 
brought up to date to conform with the 
amendments adopted at International 
conventions assembled during the past 
several years. We plan to correct this 
situation but in the meantime wonder 
if we can accept into membership an 
individual who does not work within 
the territorial limits of our club but 
does have other community interests 
here. The Constitution and Bylaws of 
Kiwanis International gives us this 
authority but at the present time our 
own bylaws do not. 

A. It is necessary to amend your own 
club bylaws to take advantage of pro- 
visions in the bylaws of Kiwanis In- 
ternational. Compare the up-to-date 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws with 
your own bylaws and prior to or dur- 
ing your next regular weekly meeting 
give written notice to the membership 
of those sections of the latest form 
which have been added or changed 
since your club last amended its bylaws, 
and recommend their adoption by the 
club. Following their adoption by the 
club at your regular meeting two weeks 
later, the president and secretary should 
sign both copies of the up-to-date by- 
laws and mail same of the General 
Office for approval. 


Q. Due to conditions beyond his con- 
trol, our president resigned from office. 
He is maintaining active membership 
in the club. Does he automatically be- 
come immediate past president in place 
of the 1948 club president? 

A. No. Quoted below is the expressed 
opinion of the International Committee 
on Laws and Regulations: 

“The question has arisen over who is 
to be considered the immediate past 
president of a club when the president 
resigns during the year but continues 
to hold his membership in the club. 
The committee is of the opinion that 
the president who resigns is not ipso 
facto to become the immediate past 
president, but that the person who has 
been serving in that capacity continues 
in that office. This would mean that 
when a man resigns as president, he 
forfeits his right to act as the immediate 
past president.” 


Q. The bylaws provide for no 
standing Committee on New Club 
Building. Who, then, is responsible, 
on the club level, for this important 
phase of Kiwanis development? 

A. Your club president. Article VI, 
Section 4, of the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws states that the president 
shall “promote the growth of Kiwanis 
in adjacent territory and shall cooperate 
with any sponsoring committee of his 
club.” 





Q. What are the suggested meth- 
ods of familiarizing members of a 
prospective club with Kiwanis? 

A. Furnish these men with Kiwanis 
literature such as Kiwanis in Brief, 
What Kiwanis Is and Is Not, Kiwanis 
in Action, etc. Contact them personally 
at their places of business and in their 
homes for a discussion of Kiwanis mat- 
ters; and invite them to attend meetings 
of the sponsoring club. 


Q. Does the sixty per cent attend- 
ance clause apply in the case of a 
member who must be away from the 
community for about a year represent- 
ing his firm on the road? He intends 
visiting other Kiwanis clubs to main- 
tain his attendance record during this 
period. 

A. The “sixty per cent” clause is a 
provision of the Official Attendance 
Rules which requires that an individual 
must be present for at least sixty per 
cent of the time scheduled for a Ki- 
wanis meeting in order to get an at- 
tendance credit. It does not apply to 
any percentage of meetings of his own 
club that he must attend. 


Q. A difference of opinion exists in 
our board as to who should preside at 
the annual election of club officers. 
Some members feel that the past 
president’s club should officiate. 


A. The current club president should 
preside over the annual meeting at 
which time your club elects its officers 
and directors for the ensuing year. Arti- 
cle VI, Section 4 of the Standard Form 
for Club Bylaws states that the presi- 
dent “shall be the executive officer of 
his club and shall preside over all meet- 
ings of the club and of the board of 
directors.” 


Q. What is the purpose of the Ki- 
wanis Education Committee Report as 
illustrated on the back page of the 
pamphlet, “Kiwanis Education and the 
New Member?” 


A. This form was designed to assist 
the board of directors in making certain 
that the club’s obligation to a new mem- 
ber is properly met through the activity 
of the club Committee on Kiwanis Edu- 
cation and Fellowship. The report is a 
plan of followup on all new members 
and serves as a guarantee which Ki- 
wanis makes to the new member that 
he will be given the necessary back- 
ground and understanding of the organ- 
ization to enable him to take an active 
part in the fellowship, program and ac- 
tivity of the club. These forms are avail- 
able, free, from the General Office of 
Kiwanis International. THE END 
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Left, a young visitor delivers her Christmas wish to Santa 
Claus, who greets thousands of youths. Grownups also like this quaint 
village, which more than 75,000 adults have visited. Below, a 

quizzical gentleman fingers the ice-coated North Pole. 







Children of all ages enjoy the fantastic village 
































where storybook people and places come to life. 


SAVEAS WORKSHOP 


By ABRAHAM SEGAL 





IWANIAN Julian J. Reiss, past president of the Lake Placid, 
New York club and two non-Kiwanians have accomplished 
the greatest miracle of the twentieth century. Not only have 
these men moved the North Pole to New York State; they’ve also Above, the Christmas atmosphere 
stretched the calendar so that Christmas lives 365 days a year! does not fade with the snow in Santa’s 

Julian and his fellow miracle-makers have set up a twelve-acre Workshop. This summer visitors got 
estate for Santa Claus on White Face Mountain in the Adiron- a mares * oa Payne aie ; 
lacks. A living, breathing, chuckling Saint Nick is the village’s Pan Se Se ree Seen sa sjasliaiee 
. 53 ¢ 5) So) 3 § : Be Senator-elect Herbert H. Lehman. 
main attraction, but a close rival is the electrically-operated North 
Pole, which remains ice covered even in the heat of summer. The 
quaint village cost $150,000 to build, but it’s worth much more to 
the thousands who have come there to see Santa’s workshop, a 
lollypop tree, white reindeer, sleighs, and the home of the Old 
Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. 

Many other storybook places have been created in Santa’s 
' village, where visitors also find a miniature ski trail, pony rides 
and slides. Lots of the tots—and some older folks, too—like to 
thank Santa personally, and some slip gift suggestions to the be- 
whiskered gent. 

Children under ten and over ninety get in the park free; others 
pay a small admission charge. Although the village is not a 
business venture, toys and gifts are sold for the benefit of charity. 
Considerable money is raised because the village has become 
popular since it was opened last July. On some days, there have 
been 5000 visitors. Their smiling faces and laughing voices reflect 
; the greatest miracle performed by the three men: the art of giving 

life to the characters and places every child longs to see. THE END 
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Assessment Day 

More states are setting aside January 1 
as assessment day, the National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officials reports. 
Michigan is the latest to designate New 
Year’s Day as the date on which assess- 
ment of all property is made. Before 
this year, twenty states and Alaska 
had assessed real and personal property 
on January 1. 


Centralized Maintenance 

More and more cities are establishing 
centralized maintenance sections to 
service municipally-owned equipment. 
In New York City, the typewriter re- 
pair department alone saved the city 
an estimated $250,000 annually in office 
machine repair. The current budget for 
New York’s typewriter repair and serv- 
ice unit is $90,280. 

Many cities have recognized that a 
central garage is the key to efficient 
motor vehicle operation. Towns offering 
complete vehicle repair and_ service 
make the greatest savings, but few cities 
can handle major repair jobs. 

Among the large cities with complete 
motor vehicle service units are Dallas, 
Cincinnati and San Diego. In Dallas, 
the public works department operates 
the central garage and repairs all city 
equipment except fire apparatus. San 
Diego’s central garage has five sections 
—dispatch, blacksmith, machine, serv- 
ices and maintenance, and parking 
meters. Parts for all types of equipment 


oy ee ie a Me 
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CFU th Anniversary Clubs 


Newcastle, Pennsylvania...January 3 
Raleigh, North Carolina...January 3 
Lexington, Kentucky.........January 8 
Portsmouth, Virginia......... January 11 
Lynchburg, Virginia January 14 
Victoria, British Columbia January 18 
Morristown, Tennessee.....January 23 
Watertown, New York........ January 23 
Wabash, Indiana.................. January 31 
ma 
o., Anniversary Clubs 

Taft, California.................. January 7 
Eustis, Florida.................... January 8 


Shamokin, Pennsylvania....January 16 
Smithfield, Utah ............... January 20 


Princeton, Kentucky............ January 23 
Everett, Massachusetts.....January 27 
Brawley, California............ January 29 
Park City, Uteh................:.. January 30 





are manufactured in the machine shop. 

Central garages in smaller cities usu- 
ally undertake only maintenance and 
repairs on motor equipment. Cities op- 


erating such shops include Phoenix, 
Arizona; West Bend, Wisconsin; Ply- 
mouth, Michigan; Stockton, California; 
Raleigh, North Carolina; Superior, Wis- 
consin; Toledo, Ohio; Rochester, New 
York; and Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Recreation Expenditures 
Expenditures for community recrea- 
tion have increased more than eighty- 
one per cent in a two-year period, the 
American Public Works Association re- 
ports. Nine million eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars were spent in 1948 on rec- 
reation facilities and service in 1917 
communities. This figure is more than 
double the amount reported any previ- 
ous year. 

Capital expenditures for land, build- 
ings and improvements totaled more 
than $30,000,000—which is 140 per cent 
more than the previous record year of 
1930. This volume indicates that many 
cities are carrying out war-delayed 
plans to provide recreation areas. 

More than eighty-eight per cent of 
the expenditures were met by local, 
county or state sources in the forms of 
appropriations, tax levies or bond is- 
sues. Only four per cent of the funds 
came from community funds or other 
private sources. The remaining twelve 
per cent was derived from fees and 
charges and spent directly by the agen- 
cies receiving them. 

State funds were spent on recreation 
programs of 309 communities, a much 
larger number than had been reported. 


Action on Housing 

Municipal officials throughout the coun- 
try are working to qualify their cities 
for federal aid to clear slums and pro- 
vide low-rent housing. Under the re- 
cent federal housing bill, cities must 
demonstrate a need for low-rent hous- 
ing before they can receive federal 
funds. 

Many cities already have the neces- 
sary information on family income, 
rental prices and number of available 
rental units. Other cities are making 
surveys to collect this data. 

The first cities to qualify for federal 
aid will probably be those which have 
housing authorities operating under 
state legislation (empowering them to 
build low-rent housing) because these 
cities usually have current information 
on their housing needs. 


Legislatures of forty-two states have 
authorized local governments to estab- 
lish low-rent housing authorities, and 
at least twenty-five states have laws 
authorizing local participation in fed- 
erally-supported slum clearance proj- 
ects. Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Utah and Wyoming do not have 
enabling laws that will qualify their 
cities for federal funds for public low- 
rent housing. Slum clearance aid also 
may be denied to those cities which do 
not have modern building codes and 
housing and sanitation regulations. 

In order to get priorities for rede- 
velopment work, cities will have to sup- 
ply proof of blight. A master plan for 
the redevelopment of the blighted area 
must be produced, and temporary hous- 
ing must be provided for the slum 
dwellers forced to move. THE END 


ad MEDAL 
or the Magazine 


To ILLUSTRATION for an article 
that appeared in the May issue 
of The Kiwanis Magazine won for 
this publication a medal award from 
among 1679 entries of advertising 
and editorial art in the Seventeenth 








Annual Exhibition sponsored by the 
Art Directors Club of Chicago. In 
addition, two other illustrations from 
The Kiwanis Magazine were among 
the 205 exhibits finally chosen for 
display at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. 

The drawing which won the high- 
est award for editorial art was the 
illustration drawn by Fred Steffen to 
accompany the article, “A Christian 
Looks at Communism,” which ap- 
peared in the May 1949 issue. 

Art work from any magazine was 
eligible, and runners-up in the 
classification led by The Kiwanis 
Magazine illustration included Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens, Country 
Gentleman and others of similar 
rank. THE END 
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ENDICOTT 

(From page 19) 
Carl was International president. 
He was elected to that office after 


serving as International trustee from 
1929. 
This was an important era 


ten the account which was to be 
quoted and requoted for years to 
come, but because in Carl’s own pri- 
vate life he was approaching a 
climax in his business affairs and in 
personal sacrifice. It was a time of 
momentous decision for Carl. 

Let us go back again to Roe’s ac- 
count when he said “One day he had 
troubles. Things broke wrong and 
he was taking it on the chins. He 
had half a dozen and he was taking 
it on all of them at once. While he 
was holding a one man lodge of sor- 
row for his own benefit, the secre- 
tary of the club phoned to ask him 
to take a crippled child to the hos- 
pital.” 


Tost troustes that Roe was 
speaking about were the ones that 
came to so many businessmen as a 
result of the 1929 market crash and 
the depression that followed. Carl 
was associated for many years with 
the Citizens State Bank at Hunting- 
ton, Indiana. The bank had failed 
like a great many others and de- 
positors were unable to withdraw 
their funds as was so common 
throughout the country. The situa- 
tion was so grave and so widespread 
that very few who lost money in 
bank failures recovered any of it or 
even expected to. And certainly 
Carl’s obligation as an official of the 
bank was limited by both the state 
and local laws and the fact that he 
was not responsible for the big wave 
of financial ruin that engulfed the 
country. 

But Carl didn’t figure it that way. 
The people who put the money in 
the bank might have been influenced 
to some degree by their faith in Carl 
and for that reason he wanted to do 
all he could to justify their faith by 
contributing his own personal assets 
to the bank’s liquidation. He felt this 
moral obligation so strongly that he 
disposed of everything he owned 
financially. But he won for himself 
then and for all the years to come 
the rich reward of the respect of his 
fellow men and the priceless knowl- 
edge of a clear conscience. 

Carl’s extreme honesty and high 


regard for others should have been 3 


(See Enpicott page 43) 
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in } 
Carl’s life, not only because he had } 
reached the peak of high office in 

Kiwanis and because Roe had writ- 
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Members and ladies 
of the historic Lancaster 
club gather on charter night 
to celebrate the birth of 

an organization which began 
serving its community before 
the charter was presented. 
At the right, President H. W. 
Jamer speaks before his 
club during the charter 
night ceremonies. 


Members of the 





3000th club wasted no time in 


showing their community 


What Kiwanis Means 


‘Ee 3000TH Kiwanis club was char- 
tered this fall in Lancaster, New 
Brunswick. True to the tradition es- 
tablished by its elders, the baby club 
began immediately to show the com- 
munity what Kiwanis means. 

The opportunity to serve came after 
a fire gutted the residences of two 
large Lancaster families. Only a few 
clothes were saved from the blaze, and 
the heads of both families were unem- 
ployed, so the fledgling Kiwanis club 
joined with the Red Cross in helping 
the victims to re-establish their homes. 
To raise money for relief, the Kiwan- 
ians arranged a benefit baseball game. 
Personal contributions from each new 
Kiwanian were added to the baseball 
profits, and the cash was given to the 
needy families. 

Emergency relief is just one of the 
many civic activities a club can accom- 
plish. But the Lancaster Kiwanians’ 
swift action in this matter has given 
the community at least a hint of what 
Kiwanis will mean after the service 


: clubbers have had time to study other 


local problems. —George Garfield 





Soon after fire razed this house, 

the Kiwanians-to-be launched a fund- 
raising drive to help victims. 

This taught the community 

one lesson about the value of 

their Kiwanis Club. 
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eTWEEN THEM they shared a mari- 
B onette and named it Man. They 
made it dance as first one and then the 
other manipulated the strings. When 
God fingered the strings, the doll did 
all that He expected of Man. But 
Satan, whose fingers fairly twitched 
with desire, always grew impatient. 

“You have played with Man long 
enough,” Satan said. “It is my turn 
to play awhile.” Then God, being of a 
generous nature, handed the strings 
to Satan, who worked them faster and 
faster until God cried out in anguish: 

“You will break him for certain with 
all this whirling about. Do handle him 
more gently Please, Satan, let me 
have the strings a minute.” When He 
reached out for the strings, Satan 
jerked them against his body and al- 
most pulled God over. So they tugged; 
and Man dangled between them as 
God pulled one way, and Satan pulled 
the other 

The strings broke with a snap. The 
echo bounced from mountain to moun- 
tain and rolled down the valley in a 
thunderous crescendo. God and Satan 
sprawled on the ground and Man lay 
limp at their feet. Like a spoiled child, 








GIFT 


By MABELE R. PITRA 


Satan played a staccato on the earth 
with his heels and God wept 

At last Satan wearied of his heel- 
pounding. God’s weeping had become 
soundless; only an occasional tear slid 
down over His cheek. Profound silence 
encompassed the universe. The two of 
them, never having known such de- 
jection, stared at the broken toy. 

“Come, Satan, we must repair that 
which we destroyed. Let us mend the 
strings.” 

“But the knots,” wailed Satan. ‘They 
will jam. We cannot retie the strings, 
God. Oh! my poor doll. It will never, 
never dance so finely again.” 

“Mmm,” mused God. “You are right; 
we must think of another way.” 

“T have it!” exclaimed Satan as he 
jumped to his feet. “I know what we 
can do to make Man dance again. We 
can build a little machine in him.” 

So, they worked all day, and Man 
was changed from a marionette into 
a mechanical doll. The last screw was 
tightened just before sunset. Satan 
was impatient to start the mechanism 
in the doll immediately. 

“No,” God said, “we shall wait for 
the new day. We shall start him off 


then. He will miss those strings, and 
I think we should give him a small 
gift to take his mind off them.” 

“Right you are,” Satan said. “We 
shall each bring a present when we 
come to wind Man.” So they parted 
with a promise to meet as soon as the 
sun threw back her nighttime coverlet. 

God came first, bearing His gift in 
a box. Satan came shortly after. He 
kicked pebbles with his boot toe as 
he strode up the hill. Once he even 
stopped long enough to toss a stone at 
a bird. 

“Where is your gift?” God called as 
Satan came into view. 

“T have it here,’ Satan answered, 
and showed God a small package. 

Without further words, each placed 
his gift box at Man’s feet. 

They started the doll’s mechanism 
and sat back to watch Man move. 
Since they no longer controlled its 
gyrations, God and Satan soon grew 
tired of their toddling toy. So they 
strolled off to seek more exciting 
amusement. 

Man missed neither his progenitors 
nor his strings; he was far too en- 
grossed in the boxes they had left for 
him. Eventually he reasoned how to 
undo one of them, and then he pried 
it open. Inside was a card that labeled 
the gift given him by God. 

He put the card aside and went to 
work on the second box. He un- 
wrapped that one easily and inside it, 
too, was a card. Putting aside the two 
boxes, Man picked up both cards and 
touched the letters on them un- 
certainly. Then he traced the letters 
on each, slowly. Although he had no 
idea what the letters spelled, he could 
tell that each card bore the same in- 
scription. 

For some time Man just sat there, 
slowly tracing his fingers over the let- 
ters, A-T-O-M-I-C E-N-E-R-G-Y! 

THE END 











HOSPITAL 
(From page 29) 


self with a dozen different and 
equally horrifying ideas. With some 
difficulty, the doctor persuaded the 
relatives to stay home, and on one 
Interview Night he told her, gently, 
the truth about her husband’s con- 
dition. She took it with stoic calm. 

“It isn’t half so bad,” she said 
gratefully, “as some of the things 
I imagined!” 

Heartbreak cases are easier for 
all concerned. A husband who is told 
that his wife is critically ill adjusts 
himself more readily to the tragedy 
when the news comes from a mem- 
ber of the medical profession who is 
also a trusted friend and confidante. 
If there are children to be considered, 
Montefiore’s social workers step in 
immediately to offer advice and sub- 
stantial help. Thus the hospital re- 


‘ 
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gards Interview Night as a form of 
preventive medicine, fending off pos- 
sible physical or emotional break- 
downs for other members of the 
afflicted family. 

In this manner, Interview Night 
is credited with solving the mystery 
of the patient who couldn’t breathe. 
A young girl, successfully operated 
upon, was apparently making a swift 
recovery except for one puzzling 
sympton. 

“I can’t breathe,” she would say, 
pressing her chest. “Something is 
strangling me. There’s no air in here. 
Open the windows.” 

Completely mystified, her physi- 
cians scheduled an exhaustive series 
of tests and examinations—but a 
casual remark, dropped by her moth- 
er during a conference, revealed that 
the patient, as a child, had nearly 
smothered to death in a smudge fire. 
Conditions during the operation had 


appeared to duplicate that experi- 
ence, and the patient, her lungs in 
perfect condition, was only the victim 
of an old and hidden neurosis. 
Guided by this lucky fragment of 
information, psychiatric therapy at 
the hospital soon cleared up the con- 
dition, and a social worker visited 
the family to show them how to avoid 
similar tensions in the future. 
Interviews are conducted in a large 
auditorium ordinarily used for staff 
assemblies and lectures. The hospital 
would prefer to have small, private 
cubicles, but meanwhile the hall 
lends a free and easy atmosphere. 
Doctors lean on the back of seats 
and make the kind of casual shop 
talk that they might with their own 
colleagues or families. They ex- 
change cigarettes with visitors, park 
their feet on chairs and otherwise 
behave like human beings. 
Questions, foolish or profound, are 
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treated with equal respect. No one 
ever laughed at an anxious little 
man who stopped in every Tuesday 
evening for seven successive weeks. 
He’d bob his head, clear his throat, 
and inquire carefully, “Doctor, may 
my wife eat ice cream?” Upon re- 
ceiving an affirmative reply, he 
would wheel and trot happily to- 
ward the elevators, carrying his lit- 
tle pasteboard container. 

Interview Night, like other trail- 
blazing methods originating at for- 
ward-looking Montefiore, is attract- 
ing the interest of hospitals through- 
out the country. Many have already 
sent administrators to observe the 
technique. Most of these comment 
first on the fact that unlike any 
other hospital reform ever advocated 
it doesn’t cost the hospital any 
money. Instead, it salvages countless 
hours of the staff’s time, and that 
clearly means dollars saved. 


Your community hospital can have 
an Interview Night. It is a simple 
matter of selling the board of trustees 
and persuading them to undertake 
the necessary organization. It does 
not matter whether you have a small, 
poorly endowed but bravely strug- 
gling little shelter in a rural area, 
or a 1000-bed steel and concrete 
colossus in the midst of a wealthy 
city. Interview Night brings the same 
benefits to all. 

Not the least of these is the meas- 
ure of affection with which your 
hospital is held in the community. 
Montefiore is already reaping that 
harvest of good will. Perhaps it was 
best expressed by that earnest 
though unpolished visitor who was 
so overwhelmed by the courtesy 
shown him on Interview Night that 
he flung a hairy, ditch-digging arm 
around a social worker’s surprised 
shoulders and said gruffly, “Lady, I 
want to tell you, this hospital is 
human.” THE END 





PECANS & PEANUTS 


Delicious shelled pecans, 1 gallon pail $4.00 pre- 


paid. Indispensable for the Holiday Season. 
Make delightfully different Christmas gifts. 
Shelled peanuts, 2 pounds $1.00, 5 pounds $2.00 
prepaid. Roast them at home and enjoy oven 


fresh flavor. 
SAM WILLIAMS (Kiwanian) 
MONROEVILLE, ALABAMA 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


Special, new, most appropriate favors 
with club emblems. Decorative, color- 
ful, enjoyable favors adding life to your 
celebration. 

Ask for catalog and prices. 


“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING CO. 


165 W. Harrison St., Chicago5 WAbash2-2070 
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plus applicable taxes 
delivered U.S.A. 
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UP TO 18 MONTHS 
TO PAY 


Why put up with all the drudgery and irritation .. . the time- 
and money-consuming labor of hand figuring when as little 
as $12.50 down will give you the modern efficiency of a 
new full-size, eight-column Burroughs adding machine? 


The minute a Burroughs takes over your figuring chores, you 
start to save. The work is done in a fraction of the time it used 
to take. It’s more accurate ... neater. Operating costs are 
pared all along the line. 


Don’t be penalized by old fashioned, haphazard figuring any 
longer. Start saving time and money now with a fast, depend- 
able Burroughs—the adding machine that’s built to last a 
lifetime. 


Give yourself and your business a break. Give your Burroughs 
office a call—NOW, or mail the coupon. 


Burroughs 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
A new booklet “25 Ways to Detroit 32, Michigan 


Save Time, Stop Profit Leaks, 
Reduce Costs” shows how you [J I would like to have a Burroughs Adding } 
Machine demonstrated in my place of business. 


can obtain more information 
from records you now h ‘ 
te ll ert We (-] Send me booklet ‘25 Ways to Save Time.” 


available; how you can obtain 














records that reveal new 
sources of profit. Of special Name H 
interest to retailers. It's free Address eT i 
and yours for the asking. a 

Business K-82 
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IN SOLID BRONZE 


HONOR ROLLS 


AND 


MEMORIAL 
TABLETS 


Distinctive Beauty 





Special designs to fit ony need. Also stock 
designs in many styles ond sizes. 35 years’ 
experience producing superior quality work- 








manship. Write for catalog K 
GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 
Stewart Ave., Garden City, N. Y. 
New Reliable 
On 10-DAY MONEY-BACK 
Adds, subtracts, multiplies. AMAZING VALUE 
Fast and easy to operate. 
Portable. $999,999.99 ca- 
pacity. Praised by business Only 
and professional men 
everywhere. Ideal for In- $4 295 
come Tax work. Pays for : 
itself in time saved and mistakes avoided. 
Over 100,000 in use. Send only $12.95 and 
Addometer will be sent postpaid. Use it 10 
days, then return for refund if not 100% 
satisfied. 
RELIABLE TYPEWRITER & ADDING MACHINE CO. 
Dept. KM-12, 303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 64, Ill. 
aie UN BEAUTIES 
(Packed expressly for the Kiwanis 
Club of Lafayette, Louisiana) 
Delicious, tempting, La.-grown 
Luscious, carefully selected. Pre- 
pared and cooked in rich sugar 
syrup in the heart of La.! 
ORDER Your gift packages 
, Write to: 
N OW . Kiwanis Club 
Box 701 
Ideal For: Lafayette, Louisiana 
GIFTS Include name and 
PARTY FARE address of persons to 
whom you wish 
PIES packages shipped 
CASE OF SIX LARGE CANS 
AND RECIPE BOOK, ONLY 
‘ost 
delivered anywhere in U.S.! Paid 
Proceeds devoted to 
YOUTH ACTIVITY FUND 
hve ema sn 
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JIMMIE FIDLER 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Hollywood, 
California 





PICTURE OF THE MONTH 
When young Andy Hardy grew into 

manhood, he left a void on the screen 

which has gone unfilled for too long. 


But it now looks like Andy has a 
worthy successor in Corliss Archer, who 
seems destined to become America’s 
favorite adolescent. In A KISS FOR 
CORLISS, the second in the new series, 
the teen-age bobby-soxer is even more 
captivating than she was in the original, 
and there can be little doubt that she’s 
going to be around for some time to 
delight movie-goers of all ages. 

In this new installment, Shirley Tem- 
ple, as the irrepressible Corliss, gets it 
into her pretty head that she can best 
regain the waning affection of the boy 
next door by feigning interest in a 
notorious playboy, David Niven, who is 
in the process of divorcing his third 
wife. Her father, played by Tom Tully, 
has been retained by the playboy’s 
estranged wife to serve as her legal 
counsel in the divorce proceedings, and 
the complications that arise in the 
Archer home are as hilarious to the 
audience as they are perplexing to the 
distraught parent. Needless to say, 
everything works out happily in the 
end, with the boy next door (Darryl 
Hickman) once more Shirley’s knight 
in shining armor. 

Young or old, sophisticated or naive, 
movie-goers are sure to succumb to the 
refreshing warmth and humor of Cor- 


liss’s adolescent antics. 

parison to her role of Rosa 

Moline in BEYOND THE 
FOREST, they were mere Pollyannas. 
To my way of thinking there is no 
place in a medium that boasts of such 
mass appeal as the motion picture in- 
dustry for a story as sordid and morally 
offensive as this one. If this lecherous, 
lustful character has any good qualities, 
they fail to come out in Miss Davis’s 
portrayal, and for that reason, as well 
as the suggestive theme, it is an abso- 


lute must not for children. 
keen anticipation toward 


every new Lassie picture. 


In CHALLENGE TO LASSIE, the rest 


Bette Davis has played a 
lot of contemptible women 
in her day, but by com- 


Every child who loves a 
dog—and what child does 
not—looks forward with 


of the family can join the small fry in 
their enthusiasm. Never before has a 
Lassie picture been so richly embel- 
lished. The magnificent Technicolor 
photography is as appealing to the eye 
as the simply-told story is to the heart. 
In this one, Lassie is cast as a neglected 
and mistreated stray whose mourning 
for his dead master affects the lives 
of a whole community of Scottish high- 


landers. 
: could amount to little more 
than a wasted evening for 
most movie patrons, and for impres- 
sionable youngsters, it would be a par- 
ticularly ill-spent evening. The story 
revolves around the efforts of a mother 
to cover up a murder which she mis- 
takenly believes her daughter has com- 
mitted. A great many of the characters 
are on the shady side, and the plot is 
anything but wholesome film fare. So 
if it’s family entertainment you’re shop- 
ping for, I'd suggest that you pass this 

one up. 


THE RECKLESS MO- 
MENT, starring Joan Ben- 
nett and James Mason, 


THE STORY OF SEA- 

BISCUIT, as its name im- 

} plies is the biographical 
story of one of the greatest, 

if not the greatest, race- 

horse of all times. Unfortunately, the 
picture hardly warrants the same high 
praise, but it’s a sure bet to click with 
the kids, and that should more than 
please their elders. Barry Fitzgerald 
plays the role of an old Irish horse- 
trainer who, with his niece, Shirley 
Temple, comes to this country to pick 
yearlings for the famed Millford Farms. 
His championing of the under-sized 
colt, whose record on the race tracks is 
now legend, makes an appealing story 
that reaches an exciting and thrilling 
climax. Shirley Temple and Lon Mc- 
Callister provide the love story, which— 
although secondary—is not without its 
charm. Take a tip, and treat the whole 


family to this one. 
deniably well-acted melo- 


dramas that just doesn’t fit 


into the category of family fare. The 
story, told against a background of 


MY FOOLISH HEART 
(Dana Andrews-Susan Hay- 
ward) is one of those un- 
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World War II, revolves around the 
romance of a young couple, and the 
tragic death of the hero who dies with- 
out knowing that his sweetheart is to 
bear his child. The sex implications 
and the character of the young woman 
played by Miss Hayward mark it as 
definitely, objectionable for youngsters 
who are old enough to be inquisitive 
about such subjects. Younger children 
would only find it confusing and boring. 


PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 
SHE WORE A YELLOW 
RIBBON, | starring John 
j Wayne, Joanne Dru and 
John Agar. Red-blooded ac- 
tion that will thrill the kids. 


OH, YOU BEAUTIFUL DOLL, with 
June Haver, Mark Stevens and S§S. Z. 
Sakall. A charming, whimsical story 
with plenty of captivating music. 


I MARRIED A COMMUNIST, co- 
starring Laraine Day and Robert Ryan. 
Tense melodrama that sounds a much- 
needed alert to all Americans. 


TOP O’ THE MORNING, starring 
Bing Crosby with Barry Fitzgerald. 





Utterly delightful and completely un- | 


objectionable. 


THE BIG WHEEL, star- 
{ ring Mickey Rooney. Excit- 


ing and full of suspense but | 


with suggestive sequences. 


I WAS A MALE WAR BRIDE, with 
Cary Grant and Ann Sheridan. Too 
sophisticated for children. 


WHITE HEAT, starring James Cag- 
ney, Virginia Mayo and Edmond 
O’Brien. Toughest gangster yarn in 
years, and definitely taboo for young- 
sters. THE END 


ENDICOTT 
(From page 39) 


the basis of a quick comeback, but 
unfortunately his health soon began 
to fail. He remained in Huntington 
for a few years more but then, in 
1936, moved to Atlanta, Georgia 
where he engaged in the manufac- 
ture of kitchen furniture. Hopeful 
of regaining his health, he returned 
to his home in North Manchester, 
Indiana in 1942. 

He remained active in Kiwanis 
until a few months before his 
death. His work both before and 
after the 1932 episode was centered 





around underprivileged child activ- | 
ities which he engaged in with | 


utmost sincerity. 

Human nature being what it is, 
ideal men in any organization, even 
in the service club field, are few. 
When we speak of one, he is usually 
hypothetical. Yet it is difficult to 
imagine what more could have been 
asked of Carl Endicott before calling 
him the ideal Kiwanian. THE END 
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I orten clasp my hands behind my head 
and lean way back in my swivel chair 
so I can look out the window up into the 
sky and contemplate for a few moments. 
Whenever I do, I am aware of two possi- 
ble dangers. The first is that the chair 


will slip out from under me and I will 
fall over backwards. The second is that 
those in the office who see me will 
think that I haven’t anything to do. 

But since most of us editors are 
rugged individualists and so often criti- 
cized that we become calloused to it, I 
often indulge in this dangerous pastime 
regardless of the consequences. So far 
the results have been limited to two or 
three terrifically undignified spills with 
only minor bruises and to an inane com- 
mentary from other department heads 
who walk by and say, “Don’t you ever 
have anything to do?” The lesser mem- 
bers of the office staff have been able 
to refrain from uncomplimentary re- 
marks, but I do notice that whenever I 
start my cloud gazing there is an epi- 
demic of questions from them which 
they obviously have reserved for a time 
when they figured I wasn’t “doing any- 
thing.” 

No one would think of coming in and 
interrupting me when I am dictating, 
reading galley proofs, writing captions 
or pasting up the pages. Yet all of this 
is just mechanical work. I can always 
start in again where I left off. But when 
I have finished with the mechanical de- 
tails of each issue and try to plan the 
material for the next month or to think 
out where the magazine has been going 
or how operations might be improved, 
the whole staff thinks that I am not 
doing anything. At least, they take that 
opportunity to straighten out all the 
little matters that no one would think 
of approaching me with when I was 
visibly busy. 

I was painting the front porch of my 
house only a short time ago when one 
of the neighbors passed by and shouted, 
“Well, Streyckmans, I see you're really 
working for a change.” I didn’t think I 
was working. I regard flapping a paint 
brush as a recreation, but because it 
required some physical movement, to 
this man it was work. Had I been 
sitting in an armchair trying to figure 
out how I could solve the problems that 
would come up at the office the next day 
or even if I had been reading a current 
publication to determine if the editorial 
content of this magazine is in line with 
the trends, I would be regarded as rest- 
ing or indulging in self-entertainment. 

This country climbed to world su- 
premacy by hard work during the 
first hundred years (always recognized 





as the hardest), and then by a superfor 
production system. Unfortunately, in the 
process, we have moved so fast we have 
come to regard thinking as a waste of 
time. We recognize only the physical 
doing as productive. Meditation has been 
the basis of man’s progress over the 
centuries, but today we have reached 
the point where we regard meditation 
as an indication that we don’t have 
anything to do. Yet the most effective 
work of the world has been done during 
periods of quiet thought, the subsequent 
physical activity of accomplishment be- 
ing merely the final stage of a well- 
thought-out plan. 

What can the average man do today 
about world peace, better relations with 
capital and labor, child delinquency or 
many of the other burning issues? In 
my opinion, he can quietly think more 
about them and evaluate the problems. 
We are passing laws like mad, propa- 
gandizing like mad and preaching like 
mad to correct what we believe are 
inherent weaknesses in our social sys- 
tem, all disagreeing on the methods, all 
arguing with each other—and all sure 
we are right. Perhaps if more of us spent 
more time thinking about the other’s 
proposed solutions, all of us would be 
able to arrive closer to a common desti- 
nation. 

Meditation certainly should be as ef- 
fective today when our civilization and 
our problems are more complex than 
they were when this country was estab- 
lished almost two centuries ago and 
when philosophy and the arts were the 
dominant pursuits of a decade of cen- 
turies ago. That’s why it seems to be 
doubly unfortunate that we have struck 
such a pace of activity that we regard 
quiet thoughtfulness as work-shirking 
and that nothing is constructive unless 
the action it entails is physical. 

It’s even possible that the worker may 
be a shirker—if he’s just going through 
a lot of motions to cover up his inability 
actually to solve his problems. Many a 
man has used physical activity as an 
escape from mental deliberation simply 
because he found that hard but routine 
work was easier than deep, creative 
thought. 

Someone said once that the world 
progresses through two types of men 
the Doers and the Thinkers. He was 
right, but he would have served us bet- 
ter had he added that each type should 
do some of both. As it is, he has created 
an alibi for the man who is too lazy 
to think. 

The problems of the times are getting 
out of hand—it’s time for us to get down 
to real work and think! —F. B.S. 
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LETTERS 

(From page 2) 
“art of preaching” struck a sympathetic 
chord in me and I enjoyed reading and 
re-reading her words. But her thesis 
that religion should give one a “philoso- 
phy of life” does not do justice to the 
Christian gospel. It seems to imply a 
smug satisfaction with ourselves as we 
are. 
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. Frankly, I am very much in sym- 
pathy with the point of view which Mrs. 


Mary Peacock detests so much, but, EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


nevertheless, I am going to be fair 



























er.ough to say that neither the funda- 1000 Outside Rooms Each With ina in NEW YORK | 
mental point of view, which I love so Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN KI WANES 
much, nor the opposite point of view, A 200-Car GARAGE in the CHICAGO headquarters are ot 
which Mrs. Peacock admires so much, | building Lake Michigan york 
should be presented in our good maga- | | Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore M. L. Light 
zine. I respectfully submit that our : ean 





magazine is not the place for such arti- 


cles. 
M. Wilson Campbell, Kiwanian 
Westminster, Maryland 
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. Three cheers for Mary Peacock. We | TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
could use her and her family in our | THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
church. In fact we are looking for | THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
folks just like her. 


| 
| MIAMI’S Finest 
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Rev. Franklin D. Elmer, Kiwanian 
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. Mary Peacock’s article sounded good 


enough, but underneath it was an un- WEST PALM BEACH - 
fair attack on a respectable segment Wednesday at 12:15 - O_O Ot-a.> 
of Christianity. I know nothing of the Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director etna 


church to which she referred, but we  )quuaummmeanameseeeeeeeemmmmemmmmmmmennen! 


all will admit that there are both liberal 
and conservative churches which some- 
times are objectionable even to their 
particular groups. The writer of this 
article took a situation which is not rep- 
resentative of our thousands of conserv- 
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ative churches and attempted to smear | 

a Ce ee ee F. R. Schutt 

all conservatives with it. In my opin- Pree. & Gen. Mor 

ion, this is a cheap political trick. i ; ; . Hoté OKLAHOMA 
H. M. Baggarly, President a BILTMORE 
Kiwanis Club of Tulia, Texas | Don’t Worry About Hotel Accommodations in - ‘ OKLAHOMA CITY 

3 ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA <i 

... In your October 1949 issue of The “Just Make Your Reservations” H. P. Johnson, Manager 

Kiwanis Magazine an article appears At HOTEL ARTHUR 

under the caption, “Can You Blame One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 

Them For Not Going to Church?” I Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinle. 


“A Room Always Assured 


am writing to ask if the article is a Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS Prop 
: s s R q 


copyrighted article and also to ask if I 














may have permission of you to publish : 
sided ? 
en ag ee In Albuquerque, N.M.| | iy" 
Pastor and Editor Kiwanis Meets at VA N Cc oO U Vv E R 
Mountain View Baptist Church KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
ns 3 L F \ D E L H 0 T E L Ne Cosndinn, eed san Maeemen 
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what a controversy is now going on in —— 
most churches over the inroads of mod- 
ernism and socialism. Left wingers and 


fellow travelers have worked them- CONVE NTION PROCEEDINGS 








selves into high places in many denom- 

inations. I am very sorry to say that Here are the entire proceedings of the 1949 International con- ‘9 50 

in my church several of our bishops vention held at Atlantic City last June. The complete convention, 

have had their names listed as members ' ‘ per copy 
minus the entertainment, all between the covers of one book. postpaid 


of organizations branded by the FBI 


as unA ican. I fraid dit ae — 
Sli: Weak: shaiaiedh:. Sekai aia KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


(See LETTERS page 46) 
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LETTERS 
(From page 45) 


will be alert in the future to avoid this 
subject. 
J. Malcolm Crawford, Kiwanian 
Dinuba, California 


. I read and thoroughly enjoyed the 
article, “Can You Blame Them For Not 
Going to Church?” by Mary Peacock. 
We must not blame the preachers. We, 
ourselves, are to blame. We can and 
will have the type of preaching we want 
to hear. If we do not get it in our 


own church, we can go to another 
church. 
J. M. Menger, Kiwanian 
Greenville, Mississippi 


Mrs. Peacock’s article attracted so 
much interest that we have asked the 
Reverend Roy Murray, of the David C. 
Cook Publishing Company, a non-de- 
nominational religious publishing house, 
to carry on the subject where Mrs. Pea- 
cock left off. The Reverend Murray, 
whose articles have appeared in The 
Kiwanis Magazine in the past is a well- 
known religious magazine editor who 
has for years written material which 
has pleased both the fundamentalists 


and the liberals. His article, “The Law 
of Life,” occupies the leading position in 
this month’s issue and we are sure ev- 
eryone will subscribe to his point of 
view. Certainly there is room in the 
world, in Kiwanis and in The Kiwanis 
Magazine for the fundamentalists and 
all those who disagree with Mrs. Pea- 
cock. However, there certainly also is 
room for Mrs. Peacock and all those 
who sincerely believe as she does. Your 
editors do not believe that her purpose 
was to agitate against anyone’s belief 
but to put forth her own. In allowing 
her to present it the editors have done 
no more than carry out the objectives 
of Kiwanis. —The Editors 
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“Men who can qualify for membership ... soon discover or reaffirm 
a secret—that ‘charity’ is an inapt word, that ‘sharing’ is better, and that the sharing brings 


the most thrilling satisfaction any human being can possibly know,” 


writes Oren Arnold in 


The 


n Widening 
Path 


An Interpretive Record of ‘Kiwanis 











AT LAST. A creat American author, twenty 


years a Kiwanian., gives us the first complete 








OREN ARNOLD, : : : . 
evaluation of the progress made by Kiwanis 


pane eargers 
magazine writer, has brought during the past thirty-five years. Author 
into play, oh , : Be . shin Oren Arnold. a member of the Phoenix. 
hat presents its iva Arizona club, analyzes the men, the ideals 

and objectives with 


and the objectives that have made Kiwanis 





utmost vividness. 
a great service organization. The Widen- 


ing Path brims with the human anecdotes 
and incidents which Kiwanians have woven 
together in a pattern of idealism. This book 
is about you, the motivating force behind 
Kiwanis—The Widening Path is a story of 
your accomplishments. For new Kiwanians 
and those seeking inspiration to perform 
even greater community service, this new 
book is a treasurehouse. Cut out the coupon 


and mail at your first opportunity. 





KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me copies of the new story of 
Kiwanis ‘THE WIDENING PATH" by Oren Arnold 
at $1.50 per volume, postpaid. 





FIRST EDITION p> 





$7.50 per copy @ postpaid p> cE 
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Edison Batteries are sometimes Installed in 
compartments under bunks as shown above. 
Another method uses underframe compart- 
ments as shown in inset below. 


Axle Generators and Edison Batteries 


steel cel] consti uction resists mechanical abuse: 


YOMBINE axle generators with EpIson storage 
( 4 batteries and you have a dependable, eco- 
nomical and practical power supply for caboose 
communications. The two have proven their de- 
pendability and economy in years of carlighting 
service. They are a practical team because they 
provide an all-electric system which can be 
maintained in its entirety by the electrical de- 


partment, 


Experience has shown that Eptson batteries ex- 
cel in such service. They withstand the over- 
charging and overdischarging inherent in gen- 


erator-battery combinations; their high-strength 


we 


- \ 
* 
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they are light in weight; they deliver long life at 
low annual cost. All of these are considerations 


of prime importance in caboose installations. 


If you do not already use EpIson, get a current 


price quotation; you may find initial cost lower 


than you think ... cost per year less than you 


' 
pay now. 
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